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MOST IMPORTANT DISCOVERY IN INK- 

One of the most important discoveries of modem time has 

been made by 

MESSRS. BIDDULPH & CO. 

In the manufacture of a " Black Writing Ink" which vnU not 
corrode steel or other pens. Hitherto all attempts have failed to 
effect this great desideratum. Besides the advantages offered 
in its non-corrosive qualities, it is highly valuable in another 
and most important respect — the permanency of its colour — 
which like the indigo ink of China, it will retam for any length 
of time, and will stand the most severe chemical tests better 
than all inks now in use ; consequently, it will be invaluable 
where length of time for preserving documents is required. All 
other inks owe their blackness to the antagonistic prmciples of 
iron and gall, but while the contest for a period renews, it 
ultimately destroys both ingredients, leaving the liquid 
colourless. This 

'GRAPHIC INR' 

Formed by the union of homogeneous ingredients, incurs no 
such risk. It is the only known Black Ink which does not 
corrode steel pens, or get thick in the bottle. It flows from 
the pen with greater facility than the ordinary inks, dries 
almost immediately, writes black on the instant, and never 
changes its colour. 

BIDDULPH & Co., Ink Merchants, Mc Lean's Buildings, 
New Street Square, Shoe Lane, London. 

Sole Agents: Messrs. WILLIAMS, COOPERS, & Co., 
Wholesale Stationers, West Smithfield London. 

Sold by all Stationers in Bottles larger than the usual size at 
Id., 2d., 3d., 6d., 9d., Is., 2s., 4s., 6s., each. 

*#* This Ink is especially adapted for exportation as it is 
not affected by climate. 
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THE LILY OF DEVON. 



CHAPTER I. 



" When you left the Colossus, De Lacy,'* began 
Captain Flaherty, "we all missed you so much, 
that it did not appear like the same ship. As we 
were on our cruise back to England^ we one night 
fell in with a French ship, when it was blowing 
very fresh, and before we could make her out, for 
she answered our signals, though in an odd kind 
of a way. Master Grapaud opened fire, and blazed 
amongst us ; of course we returned the compliment 
and after a few of these kind of civilities had 
passed, a confounded round shot knocked a huge 
splinter out of the mizen mast, a piece of which 
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THE LILT OF DEVON. 3 

dishes^ and only eating what I recommended. She 
drank the waters, being recommended to do so for 
her health. Bless jou ! she looked as blooming as 
a Hebe. One day, while walking in the rooms, she 
insisted upon my taking a glass of the * water.' 
She held it out to me herself, with her pretty 
taper fingers. Could I refuse ? 1 attempted to 
swallow the abomination, but a complete sense of 
suffocation ensued; I grew red in the face, my 
head became giddy, and I was near falling, when 
the widow received me in her fair arms, and threw 
the remainder of the water in the glass in my 
face, and then fainted. I recovered instantly, 
< snatched up a full tumbler, and in my eagerness 
to sprinkle her face, I gave her a shower bath. 
Tou will say, my friend, that this was a strange 
way to commence a courtship, and yet, by Saint 
Peter, I was fairly in for it from that very hour. 
My beautiful widow, with tears in her eyes, de- 
clared some days after that she should be compelled 
to leave Bath ; that unfortunate affair of the glass 

of water had attracted the attention of the company 
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4 THE LILT OF DEVON. 

to her. She had had^ she declared^ the cruel mis- 
fortune to lose two husbands, and — 

'' She paused, and fixed those two dazzling eyes 
upon me with such a look, that I felt scorched. 

" * For God's sake, madam/ said I, ' tell me how 
you came to be so unfortunate, and you so young, 
as to bury two husbands ?** 

" * Alas 1 Captain,' replied the fair widow, with 
a sigh, *I never buried one. The sea, the re- 
morseless sea, had them both.' 

*^ She sighed, but continued : 

*' * I went out to India at the age of eighteen, 
consigned like a bale of goods, for I was one of 
seven daughters, to the care of a widow lady, who 
received goods of the same description to dispose 
of. I was indignant. Captain Flaherty, but what 
could a poor girl do in a strange country, thou- 
sands of miles from dear England ? Well, time 
rolled on ; I had many offers of marriage, but I 
was difficult to please ; but at last, just as I reached 
my twenty-first year, I consented to marry a gen- 
tleman, reputed wealthy, and who was preparing 
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THE LILT OP DBYON. ' 5 

to embark for England. From various causes our 
marriage did not take place till two hours before 
our embarkation. The Tndiaman lay off the shore 
of Calcutta, and we had to go through the tremen- 
dous surf to embark. Alas I I got on board safe 
enough ; my husband refused to leave in the same 
boat^ as he waited for a certain box of valuables. 
He embarked in a boat not calculated to contend 
against the surf like the Mussalla boats ; it over- 
turned, and my ill-starred husband perished. 
Thus, the wife of an hour, I returned to Europe a 
widow, and it turned out that my deceased husband 
was literally worth very little property. He de- 
ceived my guardian completely, and as there could 
be little love in those kind of matches, why. Captain, 
before the year had expired, I recovered my spirits. 
My second husband,' continued the widow, and she 
looked bewitching, ' was an Irishman. I'm partial 
to Irishmen, Captain Flaherty, I confess it,** and 
her cheeks they were like full blown peonies. * He 
was a fine man, stood foil six feet, and had the 
handsomest pair of whiskers I had ever seen at that 
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time/ and she looked at me. ' He said he pos- 
sessed large estates In Connanght ; he dressed in the 
highest style of fashion ; his jewelry was splendid ; 
and^ besides, he hinted of a baronetcy in the family 
he was sure to get one of those days. He then 
knelt at my feet, and swore he threw himself, his 
property^ and his prospect of a title^ to say nothing 
of his whiskers^ at my mercy^ and begged me to 
name an early day. Alas I I was of too confiding 
and easy a nature. He was a handsome man/ she 
sighed^ 'and so^ Captain Flaherty^ I consented. 
We were married at St. Bride's^ and just as we 
left the churchy two policemen requested the plea- 
sure of my husband's company. I fainted. Alas I 
I never saw him again.* 

" ' Bless my soul/ I exclaimed, * but you said 
the sea, the remorseless sea, had them both.* 
*' * Such was the case, my dear Captain.^ 
*' You can't think, Horace, how the word dear 
sounded from those ruby lips. She was so inno- 
cent, so candid ; but when she heard my question, 
she looked down; her long, silken lashes hid those 
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dangerous eyes for a moment, but then she looked 
up. 

fc. ** ' I have been very candid with you hitherto. 
Captain Flaherty, and I will continue so. My 
husband was tried for a robbery of valuable jewels 
in Oxford, was sentenced to be transported, and 
was embarked on board the Nimrod convict ship. 
She struck on the edge of the Goodwin Sands, and 
went down. Two hundred poor souls perished, 
my husband one of the number ; so you see, my 
dear Captain, I am the widow of two husbands, 
and yet — ^ 

^< < By Jove V said I, * you had no husband at 
all. I'll be the third, if you will take me ; but, 
by St. Patrick, we will steer clear of the sea on 
our wedding day.' " 

Horace De Lacy burst out into a hearty laughi 
saying: 

'* And you really engaged yourself to the Widow, 
notwithstanding those terrible terminations to her 
matrimonial alliances ?" 

^^ I did, by St. Patrick I There was no resisting 
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her ; and^ upon my soul ! I do believe she is as 
innocent as — as— confound it, at all events — ^as 
any widow breathing. I had only my half- 
pay, for I made up. my mind to retire, so 
Lucinda, that's her name — pretty name is it not — 
so she could not be accused of loving for a fortune ; 
besides, she had a comfortable independence, though 
not riches, from her first husband. Well, after 
thus popping the question, we came to arrange- , 
ments, when, by Jove ! I received a letter from an 
attorney in Wexford ; this letter had travelled half 
over the globe to find me. Only fancy the very 
event I so often spoke of as a kind of joke, aboard 
the Colossus, actually took place. A cousin of mine, 
a most eccentric bachelor, died, and left me a pro- 
perty worth £2,000 a year. When I told this to 
Lucinda, she seemed disturbed, and said, ' at all 
events, I am glad this news did not reach you 
before our engagement.' ^ Why,' -said I, ^ do you 
think I would have hauled off, as the sailors say ?' 
*No, Flaherty,' she replied, ^for I think you a 
highly honorable man, but you might have thought 
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I was actuated by mercenary motives.' I put my 
arm round her waist, gave her a kiss, and said, if 
the fortune was £20,000 a-year she was worthy of 
it. So off I set, took possession, and now I am 
only waiting the expiration of the time appointed. 
My house, furniture, &c., are all in apple-pie order, 
and in less than a month I start for Bath, where 
my intended bride is residing. So now you have 
the history of my courtship of the widow of two 
husbands, and I hope, De Lacy, you will make 
one at the wedding ; and the feast I promise you 
this time will not be knocked to smash by a 36- 
pound shot." 

^' Since you are so determined to become a 
benedict," said De Lacy, ** why, I trust sincerely 
you will enjoy many years felicity with the fair 
Lucinda, and unless some unforseen circumstance 
occurs reckon on me as a guest. I must, however, 
go to Waterford, but I shall stay here and attend 
Father O'Mara's funeral ; it's the least I can do, as 
he lost his life in his efforts to save us — that is 

B 5 
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James Kelly and myself-— from the savage assault 
of those ruffians." 

'* By the Law Harry, fhey will murder you," 
said Captain Flaherty; ''but FU stick to you, 
Horace. Confound them, they shall have two of 
the old Colossus to contend with; we never 
hauled down the old girl's colours, and we won't 
strike ours now ; and now I think of it, by the 
Immortals ! it's a first-rate plan ; half the country 
will be at the funeral, just speak to the parish 
priest, tell him the state of the case, state your 
relationship to Terence O'Kelly^s child, that you 
are an officer of His Majesty^s Royal Navy, and 
that none of the cloth was ever yet a spy. Depend 
on it, scores of these rascals will be present, and a 
word from their priest will allay the storm against 
you.'' 

*' I intended," said Horace, " to address them 
myself." 

'* It won't do, De Lacy. They will not listen 
to you. Let the priest do the business ; half of 
them do not understand English." 
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The rest of the eyening was spent by the Mends 
conversing on varioos matters, especially the man- 
ner by which Miss O'Kelly's rights would be best 
secured ; at the same time it was very far from 
Horace De Lacy's intention, and he well knew 
Helen's generous nature would induce her to 
adopt the same intention, should he succeed in 
establishing her claims, to leave Murrough 
O'Kelly and his mother destitute ; it would be an 
act of great injustice. 

It was late that night when the friends retired 
to rest The following day a troop of dragoons 
rode into the village, and active measures were 
taken during the day to track the murderers of 
Father O'Mara, whose funeral was to take place 
the following day. 

Great numbers of people were assembling from 
all parts when the news of the murder reached 
Killmain. While the friends were eating their 
breakfast a note was brought in by the young 
woman who acted the part of waiter. 

** This is for Mr. De Lacy,'' said the girL 
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*' Very good," said our hero, ^* give it me, I am 
Mr. De Lacy; who left this?" he demanded of 
the girl. 

" Faix I I dont know, sir ; a spalpeen of a chap 
gave it to me at the door ; I never see*d him afore/' 

'^ Another intimation from those rascals," said 
Horace, breaking a remai'kably clumsy seal. 

The moment he saw the hand-writing, he re- 
cognised it to be from the same hand that wrote 
the threatening letters. 

" Well, De Lacy, what are the rascals up to 
now ?" demanded Captain Flaherty. 

*' I'll read it to you. Listen." 

** * You may rest easy in your bed, Mr. De Lacy. 
We know you now ; you're not the man we tf)ok 
you for. Every word you said to the fat captain, 
your friend — '" 

" Curse the rascal's impudence I^' interrupted the 
Marine, laughing. ^^ I'm not to say fat. Deuced 
good condition, which that cur should find out if 
was in arm's length of him ; go on. I beg your 
pardon, faith, I forgot I was in Ireland." 
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Horace joined in his friend's laagh, and con- 
tinued : 

*' ^ Every word you said was overheard ; the 
Peep of Day boys have long ears — ' '* 

^^ So has a jackass/' grumbled the Captain^ 
^' the villains knew all about my widow, confound 
them." 

^' * Knowing who you are, and your purpose 
here, there's not a hair of your head will be hurt 
by your friends and well wishers, the Peep of Day 
Boys." 

" Well, by the powers of Moll Kelly !" said 
Captain Flaherty, " if that does not beat Banagher, 
I never was a Marine. Where the deuce was the 
rascal ?" 

And up got the Captain, and looked round 
the room, and at once pounced upon a three- 
cornered cupboard; he opened this, but it only 
contained glasses and jugs, a few delf ornaments, 

and two dried lemons. 

* 

** Open the bottom doors," said De Lacy. 

The Captain did so, and saw a wide empty 
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space; taking the poker, he sounded the back> 
and it gave a hollow sound ; he then gave it a 
sound blow, and the back flew open. 

'^ Ha ! ha I by Jove T said Captain Flaherty ; 
** here is the secret hiding place ; the rascal could 
creep or put his head in from the next room, and 
hear us plain enough. Now, our landlord must be 
one of the rascal's confederates.*' 

" Do not be rash, Flaherty. You may wrong 
him ; let us have a look into the next room, and 
question our host as to who occupied it last 
evening." 

Whether the landlord was guilty or not it was 
impossible to judge by his impassible stupid coun- 
tenance ; he seemed puzzled to understand their 
meaning; he went before them into the chamber 
next theirs, and which was only divided by a 
wooden partition papered. The friends said 
nothing about being overheard, they merely re- 
quested to know who occupied the chamber the 
evening before. 

^^ Several persons, your honour, that came to 
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talk and hear about poor Father O'Mara's death* 
We had no other room to put them to drink in^ 
'acause of the body ; your honours, occupying the 
big room^ though it's carried away now. Did they 
make a noise ?" 

'^ Something of the sort," said Oaptain Flaherty^ 
pointing to the displaced boards; ^'lookl they 
broke into your cupboard. 

*^ The Lord save us I so they did, though there's 
nothing in it." 

** Faith, not now,** said the Captain, ** but if I 
could have laid my hand on what was in it last 
night, you would be wiser this morning." 

Mr. Murphy opened his eyes and looked the 
picture of innocence ; whether he was so or not it 
was quite useless to attempt to discover. 

*'At all events," said Captain Flaherty,^ " it's 
somewhat satisfactory to know you will no longer 
be a mark for a Peep of Day Boy from behind a 
hedge." 

The funeral of Father O'Mara and of the 
O'Eelly was attended by a vast concourse of 
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people, the latter by many of the gentry in the 
vicinity — ^that is, within the circle of fifteen or 
twenty miles, but no disturbance of any kind took 
place. Neither could the dragoons discover a 
single one of the rebels, though they scoured the 
country day and night Neither did Murrough 
O'Kelly by word or action take any further notice 
of Horace De Lacy; though at the funeral of his 
father he carried his arm in a sling, and passed 
our hero twice during the period of his stay in 
the village of Eellmani. 

Having nothing further to detain him, Horace 
De Lacy paid a farewell visit to Jem Kelly's father; 
he informed the old man of the note he had re- 
ceived, and to judge by it, he felt satisfied the 
leader of the Peep of Day Boys was no common 
peasant. 

" Very likely not, sir," said the old game- 
keeper, ^^for it is said there are many of the 
small gentry amongst them." 

Captain Flaherty, finding he could not prevail 
on Horace to visit his mansion near Wexford at 
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this period, bade him farewell, fixing time and 
place to meet in England ; while Horace De Lacy, 
and his now determined attendant, James Kelly, 
set out on foot for Duncannon early in the 
morning, intending to procure a boat from thence 
to Waterford. % 
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CHAPTER 11. 



*' So here is a letter at last from Mr. De Lacy and 
for you^ Helen/' said Lady Elesmere : ^* there is 
one also for my caro sposo^ so we shall have 
some news of his proceedings; they have the, 
Waterford post mark^ but by the date they are a 
long time coming. Now, my love, read all the 
sweet parts to yourself, but let me hear the rest." 

** Oh, you shall hear it all," said Helen with a 
slight blush over her beautiful cheek, as she 
opened the letter with some degree of agitation in 
her manner. It was a very long letter, and gave 
Helen a full account of everything, but making 
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extremely light of the danger he had incurred. 
There were, of course, many kind and affectionate 
words and wishes, but yet the writer did not give 
way to all the feelings of his heart. 

Lady Elesmere somehow defined the writer's 
reasons for this reserve, and looking into Helen's 
expressive features she perceived that they wore 
a serious and thoughtful look. 

^' This is an extraordinary discovery, Helen," 
said Lady Elesmere, '' there is scarcely a doubt 
but that £he estates of the O'Kelly's will be yours, 
and yet you~ are looking as if you lost a fortune 
instead of gaining one.'' 

" I felt a wish to know who and where my dear 
father was and came firom," said Helen, '^ but for 
more than one reason I do not covet wealth. Now 
in the first place I feel satisfied, notwithstanding 
the careless way Horace mentions it, that he might 
have lost his life in this undertaking of his to 
discover my relations; in the next — ^ Helen 
hesitated, but after a moment said, ^ Why should 
I attempt to hide my feelings or thoughts from 
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you, dear friend. I fancy I have read Horace's 
kind and noble nature, even during our somewhat 
short intercourse. I know he cares not for wealth, 
and therefore the chance of my possessing a large 
fortune, while he himself Is without one, will 
wound his high spirit I see in the tone of his 
letter that already it influences his words, and the 
expression of his feelings. Now depend on it, 
dear friend, — I say it to you, for you know how 
dearly I love him — that our union, if I succeed to 
this inheritance, is further off than ever.*' 

" I will not deny it, my dear Helen," said Lady 
Elesmere, ^' but something of the same kind struck 
me as you read his letter: now this is a false 
feeling. Why should a man be too proud to owe 
his independence to the woman he professes to 
love? Anymore than a woman, should to her 
husband ; it is true we grow up with the 
idea planted in our hearts that man is out 
natural protector, and may, without wounding our 
feelings, elevate us to his own position, either of 
rank or wealth. But to a spirit such as Horace 
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de Lacy's such a contingency might rankle in his 
breast I myself fancy he will never rest till he 
achieves something ; if he cannot gain wealth he 
must gain fame. I am sure he regrets bitterly 
resigning his profession which he loved, and in 
which he so distinguished himself." 

While her ladyship was speaking Lord Elesmere 
entered the room with an open letter in his hand. 

" By Jove ! is not Horace a first-rate fellow ?" 
said his lordship. **I wish you joy. Miss O'Kelly, 
you will be mistress of Crokane before long, depend 
on it I see by this letter that De Lacy has had 
an interview with a Mr. O'Driscol, a lawyer of 
some note in Waterford, and employed him to put 
in your claims at once for the estates of Crokane 
and Kilmaine ; he also says he was to sail on the 
14th in a fine brig bound for Plymouth. If he 
sailed on that day we may expect him at any 
moment : this letter is dated the 13th., and this is 
the 1 7th* Now, how the deuce it took all that 
time to get here I cannot think." 

" Well, I suppose they are not so far advanced 
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in locomotion across the water as we are,^ said 
Lady Elesmere, *• but I wonder why Mr. De Lacy 
preferred the risk of delay by a merchant vessel, 
and our time in England so short." 

You may depend, my dear^*^ said his lordship« 
that Horace trusted to his old element in the hopes 
of a quicker passage ; a vessel, with a fair wind, 
would make the run to Pljrmouth in twenty-eight 
hours, and a journey over land, without counting 
the voyage across, would take four days. Be- 
sides I am now somewhat puzzled," continued his 
lordship. **It will be extremely awkward for 
Miss O'Kelly to be absent from this country at 
this crisis." 

Lady Elesmere and Helen looked chagrined, her 
Ladyship saying : 

^' Had you not better see your lawyer, and hear 
his opinion respecting her being absent ?" 

'' I will call on. him to-day," said Lord Elesmere. 
'* At all events, De Lacy will let us know all about 
it when he arrives. Tou are going to-^night to the 
Countess De Castigilione's, are you not?" 
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" Yes," returned Lady Elesmere ; " she is a very 
charming woman, and I rejoice that we shall have 
the pleasure of her society again in Naples. The 
Count and Countess leave much about the same 
period that our departure is fixed for." 

** Well, I will join you there/' said his Lordship. 
" I dine at the Club, having made an appointment 
there, and now I will take a stroll as far as my 
lawyer's. I am really anxious to have a legal 
opinion on this case." 

** Your lordship is very kind," said Helen, ** in 
taking all this trouble. I am sure, if my wishes 
were consulted, I would let my chance of suc- 
ceedii^ to this property take its course sooner than 
be deprived of the happiness I now enjoy." 

" You are a dear good soul, Helen," said Lady 
Elesmere, ** but that would be paying troppo caro 
for it Depend on it, the lawyers have a way of 
managing those things in a manner agreeable to 
their clients/' 

The Count De Castigilione, where the fair 
friends were to spend the evening, was a nobleman 
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of high rank and large fortune. He and his 
Countess accompanied the Neapolitan envoy to 
England; the Countess was an extremely fine 
woman^ and of exceedingly agreeable manners, 
spoke the English language fluently, and with a 
most pleasing accent. She was visited during her 
stay in England by all the nobility and gentry at- 
tending the Court. Amongst her visitors was 
Lady Elesmere, with whom the Countess became 
extremely intimate. With Helen, when intro- 
duced, she became perfectly charmed ; our heroine 
herself, fascinated by her affability and exceeding 
lively disposition, rejoiced at the prospect of their 
again meeting at Naples, near M^hich city the Count 
possessed a magnificent villa residence. 

As the week wore on Helen began to feel ex- 
tremely uneasy at the prolonged absence of Horace 
De Lacy, when to the infinite joy of all parties. 
Lord Elesmere's departure was postponed for a 
month, owing to some turn in the aspect of affairs 
on the Italian continent. Amongst the many 
admirers of Helen O'Kelly, for she attracted 
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universal admiration and attention amid the select 
society into which she was introduced by the 
much admired Lady Elesmere^ was the young 
Lord Arthur De Ross. He had just succeeded to 
the large estates of his uncle in the county of 
Wexford, Ireland ; the family mansion was 
situated on the banks of the Barrow, within a few 
miles of the town now called New Ross. His 
lordship was a handsome man^ extremely talented, 
and very agreeable : he was very intimate with 
Lord Elesmere^ and visited at his town mansion 
before Helen O'Kelly's introduction there. It was 
at the Countess de Castiglione's, however, where 
he first beheld our heroine, and it required but a 
very short acquaintance to ripen an intimacy on 
his part into an ardent passion. Lord De Ross 
was certainly free from contamination of the 
fashionable vices of the period, though they began 
to be greatly diminished by the moral atmosphere 
of the chaste court of George the Third. Helen, 
naturally high spirited and cheerful, received his 
lordship's attention with her usual easy grace and 
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pleasing conversational powers : she preferred 
Lord De Ross' manner and society to the many 
others that fluttered about her like moth^, scorch- 
ing thtir wings in a light that dazzled and attracted 
them. 

There was one gentleman, a foreigner^ a Gala- 
brian nobleman, extremely intimate with the Count 
and Countess De Caistiglione, who annoy<=^d Helen 
much by his attentions when they met in society, 
and in fact the Calabrian Marquis was every 
where ; he was a tall, powerful man in the prime 
of life, and was accounted extremely handsome, 
but to Helen — why she could not say — ^he was 
extremely disagreeable ; his dark, almost dazzling 
eyes, no matter what part of the room she might 
chance to be in, were perpetually fixed upon her, 
till at length she remarked the circumstance to 
Lady Elesmere. 

"My love," said hei ladyship, with a light 
laugh, "you must expect this : the Countess says 
the Marquis is a man of immense wealth, almost a 
sovereign in his wild province of Calabria ; at the 
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Court of Naples he is the arbiter of fashion, and 
every one follows in his train." 

" Ah,** said Helen, " that may be in Italy all 
very natural, but I assure you it's anything but 
pleasant whenever I look up to find those great, 
dark, meaning eyes of his fixed upon you. I agree 
with you that foreign manners and modes are not 
quite agreeable to me." 

" The Countess is decidedly the most pleasing 
foreigner I ever met,** returned Lady Elesmere, 
*' and the Marquis De Gabaletira is a prodigious 
favorite of hers and her husband's, and the fact is 
he would have attempted to gain your affections 
had I not honestly told the Countess you were 
positively engaged to a cousin of yours ; I thought 
this was the best method of putting an end to at- 
tentions I knew would be disagreeable to you." 

'* Well positively," said Helen, " I should 
prefer staying at home, than meeting this Marquis 
again : do you know he puts me in mind of the 
picture of the Italian brigand of Salvator Rosa, 
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only change his dress, and seat him on the rock 
in the wilds of the AbruzzL 

*^ If I was to tell him that^ Helen," said Lady 
Elesmere laughing, " he would feel quite proud, 
for do you know at a grand fancy ball given 
some time ago by the Duchess of Pelier, he did 
personate that character to the admiration of all 
present. I did not see him myself, but I have 
heard others say so. However, once Horace De 
Lacy arrives and makes his appearance at your 
side, depend on it your host of admirers will vanish 
like motes in a sunbeam. 

At an evening party at Elesmere House some 
evenings after this conversation, Lord Arthur de 
JKoss, one of the company, and Lord Elesmere, 
fell into a train of conversation purposely begun 
by Lord de Ross. 

" I am going to ask you a question, Elesmere," 
said Lord Arthur, *^ not, mind you, from a mere 
feeling of curiosity, but positively with very 
serious intentions." 
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" T am sorry for it, De Ross," said Lord Eles- 
mere, in his nsual quick, sailor-like manner, 
'* because I can guess what you are thinking of. 
But, however, excuse me, let me hear what you 
are going to say.** 

Lord Arthur looked serious, but at once said : 

" Do not think me impertinent, but who is 
Miss O'Kelly ? I ask this question because I re- 
ceived this very morning a most disgraceful 
anonymous letter, and though secret communi- 
cations ought always to be committed to the 
flames, and their contents either unread or un- 
heeded, yet in the present instance I am too in- 
terested not to feel some desire to trace the rascal 
who wrote the letter." 

** By Jove," said Lord Elesmere, with a flush 
of indignation on his cheek, " if any villain has 
dared to reflect, or cast one imputation upon the 
character of one of the purest and high minded of 
her sex, I would, if I could trace him, not leave a 
bone in his miserable carcase unbroken." 

" I feel like you, Elesmere, and would do the 
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same/' said Lord Arthur, ** but come with me into 
the library for a few moments, I have the letter 
in my pocket" 

On reaching the library and lights being placed 
on the table, Lord De Ross took the letter 
from his pocket and handed it to Helen's kind 
protector. Lord Elesmere opened the letter 
impatiently and read out its contents, which were 
as follows: 

"My Lord, 

•'Having a strong regard for your 
Lordship, I take the earliest opportunity of warn- 
ing you ere it be too late. It is quite evident 
to all your Lordship''s friends, your devotion to a 
young person, at present under the protection of 
Lord and Lady Elesmere, they, like yourself, are 
deceived. The person I mean is known to you as 
Miss O'Kelly. Her first appearance in public was 
at Exeter, as a teacher of music and drawing, for 
she has undoubted talents as well as great beauty. 
Whilst teaching the daughters of Lady Cautsby, 
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she attracted the attention of her son^ Sir Edgar 
Cautsbjy and an intimacj commenced dis- 
graceful — " 

" Liar and slanderer P burst from the lips of 
the enraged and indicant sailor, passing his hand 
across his brow, as he paused for a moment. 

" I deeply regret/' said Lord Arthur, seeing the 
agitation of his friend, ** that I — ^ 

*' Nay," interrupted Lord Elesmere, *' it would 
be folly not to notice this ; I can almost swear to 
the writer, but first let me resume." 

" Lady Oautsbey, discovering this intrigue, dis- 
missed this young girl with indignation. Finding 
her schemes of entrapping Sir Edgar into a 
marriage fail, she set out for London ; on the road 
she fell in with a dismissed officer formerly in the 
navy, a Mr. De Lacy, and they travelled up 
to London together. 

" Miss O'Kelly contrived to procure a situation 
as governess with a Mrs. Dip, of Stratton Street, 
but the visits of this Mr. De Lacy becoming 
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rather remarkable^ Mrs. Dip was forced to give 
her notice to quit Just at this time Mr. De Lacy 
met an old comrade of his when in service ; he 
was then Lieutenant Dilmore, now Lord Eles- 
mere ; he actually had the audacity to solicit his 
Lordship's protection for this Miss O'Kelly^ whom 
he declared was his cousin. Her Ladyship im- 
mediately called on Mrs. Dip, and notwithstanding 
that lady's representation, she took away with her 
Miss O'Kelly. Since then, with a kind but repre- 
hensible generosity, her Ladyship has introduced 
her into the first circles. 

*' Should your Lordship doubt this statement, 
by calling on Mrs. Dip, who is a highly respectable 
person, in fact, the daughter of a baronet, and 
request five minutes' conversation, you will find 
my assertions correct in every point. Having now 
warned your Lordship, I conclude, but at the same 
time I would not recommend you to have any 
conversation with Lord Elesmere on this subject, 
as he is not only infatuated by the young lady's 
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deceptive manners^ but professes a firm friendship 
for this Mr. De Lacy. 

*' Permit me to sign myself 

" Your Lordship's 
** Sincere friend and well-wisher, 

•^ VERITAS." 

** Of all the heartless and infamous tissue of de- 
testable falsehoods, mixed up with a few facts, I 
ever heard or readT exclaimed Lord Elesmere, 
carefully refolding the letter, and opening a desk 
deposited it therein, saying to Lord De Ross, 
''permit me to keep this detestable epistle. I 
know the writer ; I feel satisfied I do." 

"But, my dear friend,*' said Lord Arthur, '* if 
you know the writer, surely it is my duty to chas- 
tise him." 

" No ; we will make no stir in this matter now," 
said Lord Elesmere. '* I will explain the reason ; 
but first, pardon me, did you call upon this Mrs. 
Dip?" 

Lord Arthur coloured to the temple, but he said : 
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"I confess, though I did not believe the infernal 
writer of that letter, yet, being deeply interested, 
you can easily imagine in what way, I went, and 
without giving my name, requested an interview 
with this Mrs. Dip.*' 

Lord Elesmere looked serious, but made no 
remark. 

" I saw the lady, and I confess I felt awkward 
how to commence ; however, after a pause, during 
which the widow regarded me very keenly, I re- 
quested to know whether she had not, a short 
time ago, a governess in her family named Miss 
O'Kelly." 

" * I regret to say, Sir,' she replied, ' I had ; but 
finding her visits from a gentleman, calling himself 
De Lacy, and her cousin, rather frequent, and too 
lengthened, I thought it better, as my daughters 
were growing up to an age to judge for themselves, 
to give her notice.' 

'* *• Pray, Madam,' I remarked, rather startled, 
* where did this young lady come from ?' 

"*From Exeter, Sir,' returned Mrs. Dip; 
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' indeed, I hear some kind of a connection existed 
between her and a Sir Edgar Oflutsby, for they 
met in the Park, and a very unpleasant scene took 
place.' 

** Now, you will admit. Elesmere, that this was 
rather startling, and though I still doubted, I was 
puzzled at the strange coincidence of the two 
stories. * Pray, Madam,' I demanded, ' what be- 
came of MissO'Kelly?' 

'* * Well, Sir, I believe she was taken as a humble 
companion to a Lady Elesmere, and I have since 
heard that she has been seen with her Ladyship in 
the first circles ; it is a pity people of rank should 
be so imposed on. I did all in my power to open 
Lady Elesmere's eyes, but her Ladyship cut me 
short, and so the matter ended. May I ask. Sir, 
your motives for these inquiries?' 

*' ' Simply, Madam,' I replied, now half convinced 
there was a collusion between this Mrs. Dip and 
the writer of the anonymous letter, 'simply. 
Madam, for the purpose of vindicating this young 
lady's character from the most detestable and 
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cowardly assaults of unknown enemies^ and to 
punish the slanderers,' Mrs. Dip turned exceed- 
ingly pale ; I took up my hat, and as I left the 
roonii I placed my card on the table, saying : 
^ There, madam, is my name and address ; should 
any further attempt he made to injure this young 
lady, the parties shall have just castigation for their 
heartless depravity/ I then left the house, satis- 
fied in my own mind that Mrs. Dip was prepared 
for a visit, and was no doubt perfectly aware of the 
anonymous letter I had received, or at least, that 
some enquiries would be made respecting Miss 
O'Kelly; but why so much rancorous feeling 
should exist in this Mrs. Dip's heart against Miss 
O'Kelly puzzles me; sol came to the determination, 
though warned not, of stating the whole transac- 
tion to you, and shew you the letter ; thus I asked 
you, who is Miss O'Kelly ?*' 
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CHAPTER III. 



^' I WILL answer that question first," said Lord 
Elesmere, in reply to Lord Arthur's remark ; 
" Miss O'Kellj is the grand-daughter of Terence 
Murrough O'Kelly, of Crokame — '* 

'* God bless my soul I" hastily interrupted Lord 
De Rossy *' Murrough O'Kelly, of Crokame^inthe 
County of Wexford ; can it be possible that she 
is the daughter of the disinherited Terence 
O'Kelly, who once held a commission in the 
44th Regiment ? Why, if so, we are relations ; 
my mother was a Miss McDermot^ and first cousin 
to Murrough O'Kelly's first wife, who was the 
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daughter of Sir Phelim McDermot, a man of 
reckless extravagance, and who ran through a 
noble property, and to prop himself up married 
his only child, who was a Protestant at heart, 
to Murrough O'Kelly. McDermot's brother, 
my grandmother's father, and all his family, 
were Protestants, and this alone, in the then 
and indeed now unhappy state of Ireland, was 
quite sufficient to separate the two families. Thus 
you see, Elesmere, we are connected by the ties 
of blood; and now I pray you, let me hear all 
about this most interesting yonng girl, for I 
confess to be most anxious to win her affections.'' 

" Sorry for it, De Ross, I am upon my honour," 
said Lord Elesmere ; "but it is better to undeceive 
you now than let you go on in delusion, and i^ffer 
more when the blow came. Helen O'Kelly, I may 
say, is betrothed to one of the finest fellows in 
Oreat Britain, Horace De Lacy, late a lieutenant 
in his Majesty's navy, and her first cousin." 

Lord Arthur looked exceedingly serious and 
chagrined, but naturally kind and noble, and of a 
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truly generous disposition^ he looked up and with 
an effort at cheei-fulnesSy said : 

'* You are right, Elesmere ; it is better now than 
later ; however, my disappointment in no way 
interferes with my great desire to serve her, 
though I cannot expect her love, I should wish to 
obtain her friendship and esteem." 

**You are one of the true blues, De Ross,'* 
said Lord Elesmere. "I will tell you Helen's 
history in very few words.** 

And he did so : concluding by saying : "You 
see, De Ross, how easy it was to build an infamous 
scandal on a few facts ; but that a well-educated 
woman like Mrs. Dip, the daughter of a man of 
high standing while he lived, though forced to 
marry his numerous daughters to whoever would 
take them> should from envy or malice, help to 
build up so foul and abominable a story, amazes 
me ; but the getter up of this anonymous letter is, 
without any doubt, that dissolute and dangerous 
man Sir Edgar Cautsby; disappointed in his 
wicked purpose, he seeks from malice and hatred 
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to rain the reputation of one lie intended should 
be his victim." 

^'By Heavens! I will call the cold hearted 
villain out, and either make him retract — 1" 

" No, no,** hastily interrupted Lord Elesmere, 
*' that would be madness : in the first place he 
would disown this letter, and in the next he would 
most willingly meet you in a duel which would 
expose the whole affair to the public; and you know 
no matter how visible is the innocence of the 
victim brought before the public notice, there are 
hundreds of natures, in all classes, who would 
eagerly seize upon this scandal as truth, and sub- 
stantiate it with lies. Another thing is you would 
sacrifice yourself. This Sir Edgar Cautsby is a 
professed duellist ; two worthy men have already 
fallen victims to his deadly malice; he is accounted 
the best shot and the most expert swordsman in 
England, perhaps I know only one who could 
most likely surpass him in either exercise, and that 
is Helen's betrothed, Horace de Lacy; but he 
must be kept quite ignorant of this, for his im- 
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pet ous temper would never rest till he killed this 
cowardly destroyer of human reputation, and such 
an event would render the quiet heart of Helen 
miserable for many a long day." 

"But, good Heavens! Elesmere^ is she to be 
left at his mercy : he will not cease his vile per- 
secutions ; he will do with others as he has done 
with me." 

" No," said Lord Elesmere, " no, I will bring 
him to his bearings, and that without sword or 
pistol. It is most fortunate you spoke to me on 
this subject I will set about putting a stop to 
both him and the immaculate Mrs. Dip's scandal. 
I know where to find Sir Edgar Cautsby, and I 
will not let to-morrow pass without seeing him. 
Let us now return to the drawing-room, and you 
may as well let our fair subject of conversation 
know your connection by family ties ; it will cheer 
her heart to know she is not so very lonely in the 
world, and so deprived of relations and con- 
nections." 

The following day Lord Elesmere proceeded at 
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an hour he knew he would find Sir Edgar 

Cautsby at Club house in street. On 

entering the noble room of the clubihouse he per- 
ceived Sir Edgar Cautsby standing at a window 
with one of bis most intimate cronies> looking down 
into the street, making sundry remarks and not 
very discreet witticisms on the diflferent groups as 
they entered the park gate, for the window faced 
the entrance, and it was an hour when the ladies 
frequented the walks at that period. 

Sir Edgar Cautsby was as usual most elaborately 
dressed in the then certainly unbecoming state of 
fashion, at least to us moderns : he did not see 
Lord Elesmere enter the room, for with his eye- 
glass to his eye, he exclaimed in rather a loud 
tone : 

" Ha ! by Jove, there's easy Lady Elesmere's 
carriage, with my little pet dove." 

Before he could pronounce another word, he felt 
a grasp on his arm, and turning round, with a 
flushed face and a dark scowl, he beheld Lord 
Elesmere standing before him, his fine, calm fea- 
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tures undisturbed, gazing at him steadily. Recol-* 
lecting the words he had just used, he changed 
colour^ but the next instant, with a careless 
laugh, he said : 

"Upon my soul, your Lordship has a nice 
sailor's grip, and it's not a pleasant one. May I 
request to know why I was favoured with it ?" 

Both parties spoke rather loud, and there were 
eight or ten gentlemen in the room ; amongst them 

the Duke of and the Earl of Kingston, an 

Irish nobleman of high character and of great con* 
sideration, besides being a most especial farourite 
of George the Third's. 

All present looked up. Lord Elesmere now 
perceived that it was impossible to avoid a public 
exposure of Sir Edgar Cautsby's conduct; now 
or never must Helen CKelly's reputation be vin- 
dicated. Instead of answering Sir Edgar Cautsby 
Lord Elesmere turned round, and approaching the 
table where the Duke sat, looking exceedingly 
surprised, his Lordship said : 

" Your Grace will, I hope, pardon me' for 
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creating a disturbance in this room, bat I think, 
gentlemen,'' with an inclination of his head to all 
present, " that one of the principal standing rules 
of this club is, that any member convicted of 
having acted in any way derogatory to the character 
of a gentleman should be expelled the society." 

*' Most certainly, my Lord," said the Duke, a 
man of high principle and refined feeKngs. "No 
man with a slur upon his reputation should be 
allowed to remain a member of this club. Who 
do you accuse, my Lord?" 

" I accuse Sir Edgar Cautsby," said Lord Eles- 
mere firmly and decidedly, *' of attempting by the 
most cowardly and infamous means, to destroy the 
reputation of a young lady of high family connec- 
tions, and of most unblemished purity ; in fact, a 
young lady scarcely eighteen years of age, now 
under the protection of Lady Elesmere, till she 
attains the possession of a large property, hers by 
right of birth." 

With a face convulsed with rage. Sir Edgar 
Cautsby listened to Lord Elesmere without inter- 
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ruption ; he dared not, before one of the members 
of the royal family^ attempt to display his temper^ 
but as soon as Lord Elesmere ceased speakings he 
advanced to the table> and though his lips quivered 
with passion^ he crushed it sufficiently to say 
firmly : 

'' Yours is a strange accusation^ my Lord, and 
one that must be substantiated, or else you 
have placed yourself in a position from which 
only death to one or the other of us can release 
you." 

And he pronounced the words low and between 
his teeth, but still it sounded clearly to all ears in 
the profound silence of the room. 

'^ It shall be substantiated, Sir Edgar Cautsby," 
returned Lord Elesmere ; and turning to the Duke, 
he continued: "It was not my intention, your 
Grace, to make this affair public ; I came to settle 
it in a different way, but heariqg Sir Edgar 
pronounce a sentence out loud, reflecting not 
only on this most ill-used young lady, but also 
upon Lady Elesmere for giving her protection, 
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1 could no longer refrain^ as now or never must 
Miss O'Kell/s honour be vindicated.*' 

'^ What I*' exclaimed the Duke, with considerable 
vivacity, '^ could any man be so base as to attempt 
to assail the character of one of the most beautiful 
and modest young women I have ever seen or con- 
versed with." 

•* As a countrywoman of mine," said Lord 
Kingston, " at least, so I judge by the name, I will 
add my own voice to your Grace's, quite satisfied 
that any person my Lady Elesmere takes under her 
protection must be without stain or slur upon her 
character.^' 

" Well, gentlemen," said Sir Edgar Cautsby in 
a sarcastic tone, ^ this is all very chivalric and 
very right; in the meantime, may I beg to know 
of what I am accused? I hear a confused men- 
tion of circumstances and names^ but really I must 
request something more explicit." 

'^ And that you shall have," said Lord Elesmere, 
now rather rejoiced at the turn of affairs. 
Pray, Sir Edgar Cautsby, do you deny cothor 
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writing this letter,"*' taking one from his pocket 
book^ addressed to Lord De Ross^ ''or causing 
it to be written ?" 

All present were extremely attentive^ especially 
the Duke. 

The Baronet took his glass^ and with great non*- 
chalance eyed the letter, and even read some lines 
quite coolly. 

** Well, upon my soul, my Lord, this is a most 
extraordinary production. I of course know who 
Miss O^Kelly is." 

'*No, sir," indignantly exclaimed Lord Eles- 
mere, *' no, sir, you do not But I repeat my 
question. Did you or did you not write, or cause 
that letter to be written ?" 

And Lord £lesmere handed the epistle to the 
Duke, who looked curious. 

** Upon my soul, Lord Elesmere, you have a 
vast deal of assurance in daring to ask me such a 
question. Do you think I have nothing better to 
do than scribble slanders upon a young girl I 
^evec beheld but as governess to my sisters ?" 
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All the gentlemen present looked up with a 
stare of surprise. 

" This," said the Duke, handing the letter to 
Lord Kingston, '^ is a most infamous production, 
and bears the stamp of falsehood in every word ; 
he who wrote that letter is a scoundrel." 

Lord Elesmere had his eyes fixed upon the 
Baronet, who visibly changed colour, though he 
remained where he was, with a frowning brow. 

"Your Grace must naturally suppose,** said 
Lord Elesmere, *' I would not lightly accuse any 
one of so foul a charge ; but before I prove my 
accusation, it will be necessary, if I am not tres- 
passing on your Grace's time — " 

" My Lord," furiously interrupted Sir Edgar, 
" I am not going to be detained here, with other 
more amusing matters on hand. I have stated I 
know nothing of such trash, and if anyone doubts 
my word, I am ready to give him satisfaction, 
either at the point of the sword or with the 
pistol.** 

** Sir Edgar Cautsby," said the Duke^ with a very 
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meaning smile^ " we are quite aware of your ex- 
ceeding skill in disposing of your antagonists in 
the duelling way ; but at present there is a ques- 
tion at issue regarding your remaining a member 
of this society of gentlemen, of which I am presi- 
dent. You deny writing that most abominable 
letter. Now, my Lord Elesmere. you have accused 
him of doing so, or of getting it written ; it is but 
fair to prove your words, which will end this dis- 
graceful business at once ; for so perfectly satisfied 
am I of that young lady's purity of thought and 
action, having seen and had the pleasure of con- 
versing with her several times, that I will make it 
a point to let the public see that such is my 
opinion," 

Lord Elesmere felt exceedingly gratified, while 
Sir Edgar Cautsby bit his lip with vexation. 
Lord Elesmere then took out a pocket book, and 
selecting two letters, handed them to the Duke. 
The Baronet turned deadly pale when his eyes 
rested on the two letters. Turning rapidly round, 
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with a terrible scowl, he shook his clenched hand 
at Lord Elesmere, saying : 

** You might as well have signed your death 
warrant, my Lord, as become possessed of those 
cursed documents/' 

And without another word he hurried from the 
room. 

" A good riddance," said the Duke, looking up ; 
** but upon my word, I never yet heard of a more 
heartless or more infamous attack upon a young 
girl's fame. I rejoice, my Lord, that I was here, 
and, as I said before, I will render justice to your 
beautiful proteg(5e ; and now, before we go further, 
will you, my Lord, be kind enough to explain 
those parts of your fair guest's history that appear 
somewhat mysterious to us ?" 

This Lord Elesmere did in a brief, clear 
manner. When his Lordship ended, the Duke 
said: 

*' You mentioned the name of De Lacy ; is that 
the Lieutenant De Lacy I have heard so much 
about lately, and who so gallantly fought and took 
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the French fifty-gun ship, and was afterwards 
brought to a court martial for disobeying orders, 
his commander feigning sickness and giving orders 
to run." 

" The same, your Grace," said Lord Elesmere, 
" and what is more remarkable, the fifty-gun ship 
was taken with the loss of only three killed and 
twenty-one wounded ; so that could not be called 
a sacrifice of life, without benefit — " 

" I remember the circumstance right well," said 

the Duke, " and spoke to Admiral B a long 

time on the subject. However, I hope Mr. De 
Lacy can again be prevailed onto ofler his services. 
I can only assure you if he does, I will exert all 
my influence to get him a ship and a step in 
rank." 

Lord Elesmere was delighted, and returned his 
Grace the suitable compliments, in lieu of his 
friend. 

*• And now," said the Duke, " pray continue 

your explanation, my Lord ; and if not intruding 

on your time, we should like to know how you 
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became possessed of those most important letters, 
for without them you would have found it difficult, 
if not impossible, to convict Sir Edgar Cautsby of 
being, though not the writer, yet the composer of 
that scandalous anonymous letter/' 

" Certainly, your Grace,** returned Lord Eles- 
mere ; " but first I will read Lady Cautsby's letter, 
as it will shew the motive for the Baronet's vindic- 
tive and most heartless conduct" 

The contents of this letter the reader is already 
acquainted with. Everyone present exclaimed 
against the cowardly vengeance of Sir Edgar 
Cautsby, and his name was ordered forthwith to 
be erased from the books of the club. Lord Eles- 
mere then continued : 

'* Last night I received a letter signed ^ James 
Lancaster.' This letter your Grace has read. 
This James Lancaster offered to surrender into my 
hands for a sum of £100 a most important docu- 
ment. This document reflected on the character 
of Miss O'Kelly, and the writer stated was written 
by Sir Edgar Cautsby. I was to meet this James 
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Lancaster at a certain coffee house this morning at 
ten o'clock. He required the £100 to enable him 
to fly the country, so that I would never more be 
troubled by his importunity. I eagerly assented, 
though I had another hold over the Baronet, which 
I intended trjring; but this offer of Mr. James 
Lancaster was infinitely to be preferred. I went 
this morning to the appointed place, and found 
this miguided young man, who is unfortunately of 
a good family, waiting my arrival with intense 
anxiety; he seemed to feel his degradation, de- 
clared to me that Sir Edgar was a villain, had led 
him to commit an act that compelled him to fly 
from England, and then deserted him. 

" ' Sir Edgar Cautsby thinks,' said James Lan- 
caster, ' that I destroyed this document and his 
his letter. Now here it is. Vicious and depraved 
I have been, but this last act against an innocent 
girl has given me more pain than any other act I 
have committed.' " 

We must, however, make our readers acquainted 
with the document that so completely convicted 
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Sir Edgar Gautsbj. It was his letter to James 
Lancaster, containing these words : — 

" Mt deab James, 

** I send you the copy of the letter we 
settled about Direct it to Lord Arthur De Boss^ 

Square. Call the next day on Mrs. Dip, 

and put her on her guard should his Lordship call, 
which he surely will ; be very plausible to the 
lady ; say it is to preserve her and her diaughter's 
reputation, for that Miss O'Kelly is in reality a 
most improper person. She will believe anything. 

Burn this and the copy, and meet me at • . 

'« Yours, 

«E. Cautsbt." 

While pursuing some further conversation on 
the subject, the Duke's attendant entering the 
room, announcing his Grace's carriage, interrupted 
them. 

" Well, Lord Elesmere," remarked the Duke, 
as he was leaving the room, '^ all this has ended 
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very satisfactorily. Pray remember what I said 
witli respect to Mr. De Lacy. I have heard his 

name spoken of so highly by old Admiral B , 

that I am anxious to see him restored to the service 
of his country : and also I trust that no attempt or 
threats from Sir Edgar Cautsby will induce you 
to meet him in the field ; he is too great a scoun- 
drel for any gentleman to notice." 

** In truth, your Grace, from what Mr. Lan- 
caster said, and which 1 do not feel quite at liberty 
to repeat, I fully expect that the Baronet, unless 
he intends to become an inmate of the Fleet, will 
not venture to remain within the confines of Great 
Britain after this day ; at all events, he will try to 
get out of it as fast as he can." 

'* So much the better, my Lord, so much the 
better," and politely saluting his Lordship, and the 
gentlemen present, the Duke withdrew. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



HoKACE De Lact^ and his attendant, James 
Kelly, reached Waterford without any interrup- 
tion to their journey, and immediately waited on 
Mr. O'Driscol. Our hero found this gentleman 
extremely anxious to be of service ; he was per- 
fectly acquainted with the history of the O'Kelly 
family, and possessed many important letters and 
documents belonging to his late father, relating to 
the affairs of the O'Kelly family. 

Mr. O'Driscol was greatly astounded on hearing 
that Lieutenant Terence O'Kelly left a daughter, 
but much more so when informed of all the par- 
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ticulars^ made known to our hero by the elder 
James Kelly. 

" Then the fact is," said Mr. O'Driscol, " all we 
have to do is to put forward Miss O'Kelly's claims 
to the estates of the late Terence Murrough 
O'Kelly, and the lands of Kelteague^ in right of 
her father. Now, Mr. De Lacy, before we at- 
tempt to stir a step in this affair, for depend on it 
we shall be opposed foot for foot, you must send 
me over every document Miss O'Kelly may 
possess; we must prove marriage, issue, birth, &c. 

No doubt Miss O'Kelly possesses documents to 

* 

this effect, if not, they must be searched for and 
got. Mr. Terence O'Kelly's entrance into the 
army, and his change into the 44th Regiment, and 
death in Jamacia, are all documents easily obtained. 
I will give you a letter to my London correspon- 
dent, a most highly respectable gentleman, and he 
will look over any papers Miss O'Kelly may 
possess, and put you in the way of procuring the 
necessary ones should they not be in the young 
lady's possession." 

D 5 
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Horace De Lacy felt quite satisfied he would be 
able, with the London attorney's assistance, to get 
all the papers necessary, and took his leave of Mr. 
O^Driscol, though that gentleman pressed him to 
stay a day or two with him, but our hero was 
anxious to return to England. 

Dn returning to the hotel he met James Kelly, 
returned from a stroll over the town. 

" There"'s a very handsome brig, sir," said James, 

« 

" going to sail with this evening's tide for Ply- 
mouth, and there's a fine breeze blowing. She is 
a hired brig. A captain of a privateer, fitting out 
in Plymouth, came over here to get men ; he has 
picked up 20 fine active fellows from Dungarvon, 
and Youghale, and here. If your honour would 
like a passage in her, her captain will be happy to 
give us a lift over, I am sure." 

"Not a bad idea, James," said Horace De Lacy ; 
** were you speaking to the captain ?" 

" I was, sir : that is the captain of the privateer, 
a fine hardy seaman he looks ; served eight or ten 
years in a King's ship. His first mate says as how 



-_^J 
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he was third lieutenant aboard the ' Surprise.*" 
and was at the taking of St Lucia and 
Martinico." 

** Indeed, if that is the case I should like very 
much to see this gentleman and have a chat with 
him. Where does the brig lie^ James ?*' 

**Just below the lower wharf, sir; she is 
anchored in the middle of the stream. The men 
told me she was a government craft, and saUs un- 
common fast.'* 

'^ Well, James, do you go and get a boat, and I 
will go aboard.'' 

A boat was soon procured, and in a few minutes 
they were alongside the brig, a vessel of near SOO 
tons, and a rather rakish looking vessel 

Tbe crew of the brig were getting ready for sea^ 
it bei^g half flood, with a strong sharp breeze 
blowiag down the river. On requesting to see the 
captain, the mate, an intelligent active'^looking 
seaman said : 

** Certainly, sir j please follow me.'* 

On entering the cabin and beholding the Captaiui 
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De Lacy recollected him at once as one of the 
officers of the Surprise, Captain Hamilton, at the 
surrender of St Lucia. 

" God bless my soul I Mr. De Lacy,*" said 
Lieutenant Spreadman," this is a most unexpected 
pleasure. Who would have thought of seeing you 
here T 

Shaking Lieutenant Spreadman heartily by the 
hand, our hero stated his wish to cross the Channel 
with him, as the wind was strong and fair, and he 
was in a hurry. 

*' I rejoice to hear you say so, Mr. De Lacy. 
We shall be under weigh in an hour, and it will 
be pleasant to have a chat over old times and 
scenes. Where have you your traps, that I may 
send a boat ashore for them ?*' 

'^ I have one of the hands of the old Hermione 
with me," said De Lacy ; *^ I will send him in the 
boat that brought me aboard for my portman- 
teau." 

''The old Hermione I" repeated Lieutenant 
Spreadman. ** By Jove I Til spia you a yam 
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about her, that you'll be glad to hear bye and bye, 
when we get fairly to sea." 

An hour afterwards the brig was stemming the 
flood tide of the Suir, and making rapid way down 
the river under her topsails only. It was blowing 
half a gale, but right aft, but the brig was in truth 
strong haiided, having altogether near sixty stout, 
hearty sailors aboard, some dozen or so old hands, 
the rest young fishermen from the Hooker's. 

" So you have turned privateer's man," said De 
Lacy to Lieutenant Spreadman, as they paced the 
deck, after passing Duncannon Fort, opening the 
broad waters between the Hook Point and Dun- 
more Head. 

*^In truth." returned the Lieutenant, **I was 
induced to do so from serving so many years, 
without a chance of promotion ; and having a 
large family, a Lieutenant's pay is a poor support 
for them. The ship I command, fitting out in 
Plymouth, is a very fine craft, and carries fourteen 
guns, and her owners are very libwal. We are 
going to cruise off the French coast It was a 
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great pity, Mr. De Lacy/* obserred the LieuteBant, 
** excuse me for touching upon the subject^ that 
you quitted the service. F heard a great deal said 
OQ the subject^ and all lamented your determina- 
tion.** 

'* I am not very much older^ Lieutenant Spread- 
man^'' observed our hero with a smile; ''stilly 
short as the time is, it has taught me that I acted 
with precipitation ; but I have something in view. 
Perhaps, like yourself, I may take to privateering; 
there have been many brave and splendid actions 
performed by privateers, and a privateer may serve 
during the war> and be of infinite service.*' 

** Well, now we can steer a clear course/* said 
Lieut. Spreadman, casting a look at the compass, 
and giving a course to the helmsman^ '* we i^ill go 
below, and over a hot ttunbler of prime whiskey, 
I will spin you a yarn of the recapture of your 
old ship the Hermione.'* 

** Wlmt, has she been retaken?'* said De Lacyi 
in a tone of pleased surprise* 

** She just has,*' returned the Lieutenant, '^ but 
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let US telow, and you shall know how gallantly 
she was cut out by Captain Hamilton, with the 
old Surprise." 

The old brig, with the gale right aft, blew 
steadily £dong, while our hero and Lieutenant 
Spreadman sat below, enjoying themselves with re- 
miniscences of old times, and a tumbler or two of 
whiskey. 

** You may remember, De Lacy," began Lieu- 
tenant Spreadman, ^* that the old Surprise was a 
French corvette, taken by the Inconstant She 
was then made into a twenty-eight gun frigate. 
Captain Hamilton re-rigged her after his own 
fashion, and faith, she sailed right well, though she 
carried a thirty-six gun frigate's main mast. 
While in Jamaica Sir Hyde Parker received the 
news that the capfured Hermione was about to 
sail from Puerto-Cabello, bound to Havanna j so 
we were ordered to intercept her and retake her, 
and away we went, and in due time arrived off 
Puerto-Cabello, and there we discovered the Her' 
mione, moored head and stem^ by Jove t and be- 
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tween two confounded strong batterleSt built at 
the entrance of the harbour. Now these batteries 
mounted two hundred guns — ^no joke. We kept 
dodging about for two or three days. Captain 
Hamilton not having made up his mind how to 
proceed; but the evening of the fourth day our 
Captain turned the hands up, and after a nice short 
speech, to]d them it was his intention to lead them 
himself in an attack upon the Hermione with the 
boats. By the Law Harry, it would have de- 
lighted you, De Lacy, to hear the three hearty 
cheers that pealed over old ocean on hearing of 
this gallant determination of their high-spirited 
commander. It was a beautiful evening, about 
seven or eight o'clock, when we left the ship in the 
boats ; between officers and men, there were about 
one hundred and five of us. Captain Hamilton's 
plan was to board the ship himself with fifty men, 
the remainder in the boats to cut the cables, and 
tow the ship out You may fancy what a despe- 
rate service this was when I tell you the Hermione 
was known to have aboard three hundred and ten 
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men, exclusive of a detachment of soldiers and ar- 
tillerymen ; and she was commanded by Don Rai- 
mond de Chalas. It was near midnight^ when we 
suddenly came upon the launch of the Hermione, 
having a twenty-four pound cannonade and twenty 
men aboard her^ rowing guard round the Her- 
mione. Though she was near a. mile from the 
frigate, the noise of our encounter alarmed those 
in the Hermione, and off went her maindeck and 
forecastle guns, but without touching us. With a 
hearty cheer we pulled in for the frigate. Captain 
Hamilton, with the gunner^ myself, and about 
fourteen men, contrived to make good our posses- 
sion of the forecastle ; the black and red cutter were 
now beat off from the gangways. On the quarter 
deck were assembled all the Spanish officers, and 
* several of our men having joined us, a most des- 
perate hand to hand conflict took place. Captain 
Hamilton, the gunner, and myself were rather se- 
verely wounded, but the Lieutenant of Marines 
had now boarded, and the cables being cut by 
those in the boats, and hook ropes being affixed. 
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they commenced towing out the frigate. All this 
time^ during the continued fire kept up, the bat- 
teries ashore were afraid to open fire, but at length 
they began to pepper us, and one shot, a twenty- 
four pounder, struck the Hermione below her 
water mark, forcing us to use the pumps ; but 
before two o'clock in the morning we were out of 
shot from the batteries, the boats were called in, 
and thus the Hermione was captured ; and a more 
surprising one never occurred, only twelve men 
being wounded, while the Spaniards had one hun- 
dred and nineteen killed and wounded." 

'^ That was certainly a most daring and gallant 
exploit," said De Lacy, *' and I rejoice at the Her- 
mione being restored to the British navy. Did 
you hear if any of the mutineers were tftken ?" 

**0h, yes," returned Lieutenant Spreadman, ''se- 
veral voluntarily surrendered ; some were taken, 
tried, and executed, and I believe but few in the 
end escaped/' 

The increased violence of the wind induced 
Lieutenant Spreadman and our hero to proceed on 
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deck. It was an extremely dark night, and wind 
and sea had rapidly increased. 

** If this gale continues in the north-east," ob- 
served De Lacy to the Lieutenant, ** you will not 
be able to hold your ground. On rounding the 
Longship Lighthouse, off Cape Cornwall, it will 
be dead a head, and you appear to me to be very 
light'' 

" We are light in ballast, in truth," returned 
Lieutenant Spreadman ; '' I intended taking in a 
great deal more provision, and also stores and am- 
munition, which I was led to believe I could pur- 
chase in Waterford, but it seems I came late to the 
market, as they were all sold. But I think this 
wind will either go down or get more northerly." 

Horace De Lacy thought not, for the sky looked 
exceedingly threatening, and the sea kept in- 
creasing. 

Our hero was perfectly right As morning 
dawned they were running before a tremendous 
sea, but the brig scudded remarkably well; but as 
the Longship Lighthouse loomed through a hazy, 
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lowering sky, and they came to round Cape Corn- 
wall and brace her yards sharp up, she nearly cap- 
sized, and, except that she was so strong-handed, 
her situation would have been very critical. Even 
under close-reefed topsails she was unable to face 
the gale, making great lee way. As the day in- 
creased the gale became a hurricane, and in a 
heavy squall the brig rolled her main topmast off 
by the cape, and before sunset they were forced to 
scud under a balance-reefed fore-topsail, her trysail 
split to ribbons, and her bowsprit and jib boom 
carried entirely off by the stem; and to make 
things worse, the men were forced to take to 
the pumps. 

" Be Gor, sir," said James Kelly, approaching 
our hero, first giving himself a shake, to get rid of 
a shower bath he had just received from a sea that 
broke over the brig's quarter, deluging her decks, 
and takingr away with it their long boat and some 
ten yards of her bulwarks, "Be Gor, sir, this 
will never do; we shall be eating frogs with 
the mounseers if this gale last, and faix, I'm sorry, 
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your honour, that I mentioned the old tub at all. 
Faix, she's as crank as an ould water cask.'* 

" Out of trim^ Jem, out of trun," said De Lacy; 
" but, as you say, we must be getting by night fall 
01 early in the morning close in with the French 
coast, somewhere near the Penmarks I fancy from 
a look at the chart If we could anchor under 
their lee for a few hours, to get our ourselves to 
rights, before any of the enemy's gun boats can 
get out — " 

Lieutenant Spreadman coming up, our hero asked 
him if there were any arms aboard. 

" There are a lot of first-rate cutlasses I bought 
at Waterford, and a few boarding pikes, but we 
have neither guns nor pistols, excepting a brace I 
have of my own. You are thinking, De Lacy, of 
having a brush with the French gun boats ?" 

" Yes, if this gale lulls, and we are so fortunate 
as to be able to anchor. If not, you will be forced 
ashore." 

" She won't look at the wind," said the Lieute- 
nant, in a somewhat desponding tone; *'I had 
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better have taken your advice^ and run into Mil-i- 
ford^ instead of attempting to double the Land's 
End." 

^*' Oh^ we must do the best we can," said Horace 
cheerfully. " If we only escape a French prison 
we shall do. I would rather fight half-a-dozen gun 
boats than trouble Monsieur with the care of our 
persons. I do not suppose any of your crew ever 
fired a cannon in their lives if they are merely 
fishermen.'^ 

" There are four first-rate old hands amongst 
them, besides your own attendant, bid men-of- 
war's men ; but the deuce of a gun have we to fire." 

** I know that," said De Lacy ; " but we might, 
with sixty stout hands, easily take a gun-boat, 
should she attempt to board us, and if we see one 
approaching before we get ofi" this coast we are 
rapidly approaching, we must only let five or six 
hands be seen/' 

'*Hold on, sir, hold on!" shouted James Kelly, 
who was aiding the men at the helm, for the brig 
did not steer by a wheel. 
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Instinctively onr hero and Lieutenant Spread- 
man grasped the safety ropes across the deck, 
as they did so, a monstrous sea rose right aft, 
and curling its huge crest, dashed itself i?^ith the 
force of an avalanche over the decks of the devoted 
brig. 

The men at the tiller were dashed roughly on 
the deck, the tiller ropes broke, and the vessel 
broaching to, away went the fore-top-mast with a 
crash over the side. De Lacy recovered his feet 
in a moment, and seized the tiller, that threatened 
to smash everything within its reach, and with 
James Kelly's assistance, and some risk, they got 
the brig again before the wind ; it was so intensely 
dark that for several moments a scene of terrible 
confusion ensued; it was then discovered that 
Captain Spreadman had received a contusion on 
the head, and several severe bruises on his limbs 
from the fore-yard, which struck him violently as 
he was driven forward by the force of the sea that 
broke over the ship. He was quite senseless when 
extricated from the wreck of the spars, and De 
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Lacy had him carried into the cabin, and all the 
means in their power was resorted to to restore 
him. 

The ;nen now begged De Lacy to take the 
command of the brig, as their situation was 
critical ; they were aware from James Kelly who 
he was, and they vowed they would do whatever 
he ordered them. Leaving Captain Spreadman, 
who was regaining his senses, to the care of the 
steward and his assistant, De Lacy hurried on 
deck to see what could be done, not only to save 
the ship, but their own lives ; he was also anxious 
to save the spars, as they would, if they could 
come to an anchor, be of infinite service in re- 
rigging her. On reaching the deck he found a 
deluge of rain descending, and the gale coming in 
fitful squalls, evidently lulled by the heavy rain. 
The men worked cheerfully, and all the spars and 
sails were got on board, and a storm stay-sail set. 
Some two hours before dawn the wind and rain 
both fell rapidly, and as the dawn made in the 
east, and cast its cold dull gray light over the 
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troubled waters^ the gale had subsided into a mere 
zephyr : but the sea still rolled in yast volumes 
after them, though the waves no longer broke. 

Descending into the cabin^ De Lacj changed his 
soaked garments, and then proceeded to the bed- 
side of Lieutenant Spreadman. Though severely 
hurt^ there was no danger in the injuries he had 
received ; his head was bound up, and the wound 
closed with a piece of sticking-plaster. 

'' I am sure^ De Lacy, I am deeply indebted to 
you for the assistance you have rendered me and 
the ship ; it was fortunate that you embarked with 



us.** 



(( 



It's a very selfish service, my dear friend," 
said Horace ; '^ but how came you so far forward, 
I thought you were close beside me when that sea 
broke over us?" 

'^ I missed my hold of the rope,^' said the Gap- 
tain, ** and was driven violently forward, and the 
fore-yard, getting disengaged from the rigging 
struck me violently on the head, as it rebounded 
over the side. Could you make out the land ?" 

VOL. IL s 
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''Not when I left the deck; I expect as the 
light increases to make out where we are ; I am 
rejoiced to see yon have escaped so welL" 

'' Thank yon, De Lacy ; pray make nse of every 
thing on board yon think fit ; the men will obey 
you even more willingly than myself, for I shall 
not be able to leave my cot for a few days, from 
the crushing of my right leg." 

On reaching the deck the land was distinctly 
visible, with the sky clearing over it ; the rain had 
ceased, and a light breeze from the north-west was 
wafting them quietly on towards the coast, about 
two leagues or so distant ; the sea was subsiding 
fast The first«mate brought our hero a telescope, 
and, touching his hat, said-«- 

** I have been looking along the land, sir, and I 
think I make out that we are off IJshant" 

'^ We must be much more to the westward,'' 
said Horace De Lacy; ''those islands are the 
Pemqarks; it's low water ; Ushant is a consider* 
able island, near eight miles in circumference. 
We shall have the wind before long off the coasts 
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the sky lifts fast. Have you any spare spars 
below?** 

** Yes, sir," returned the mate, " we hare two 
stump top-masts ; when the sea goes down a little 
more well get them up, and I think we can rig up 
two large top-gallant sails for top-sails; thesoj 

• • t 

with our courses, and a fair wind which I see we 
are likely to have, will carry us back to our own 
coast" 

'^ Provided some French cruizers from tJshant 
or Brest do not spy us out,'* said our hero, sweep- 
ing the coast with his glass. 

Soon after itbecame stark calm; the brigmade very 
little water as the sea fell, and all hands having 
breakfasted, and the main brace spliced, set to work 
to get up the stump top-masts and sails, and the 
carpenters to repair damages. 

Before mid-day the sun broke out che^fully^ 

and our hero could then make out the range of 

rocks and the island forming the west Penmarks, 

about a league &om the main land. Many hands 

make light work ; the two top-masts, with their 

E 2 
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rigpng overliead, were ready to hoist np, when 
the man aloft on the fiire-croas-trees song ont : 

** A large lugger standing out with a fine breeze 
fiom behind the island*^' 

This startled the crew : our hero took a steady 
look at her; he could only see her masts and 
sails^ bat they belonged to a large ln^;er, most 
likdy either a gun boat or a privateer. 

The brig lay rollinggently upon the fiut-snbsiding 
swells bnt there was not a breath of wind ; coming 
out from the shore was a dark colour on the water, 
betokening a breeze, and in a few minutes the hull 
of the lugger became distinctly yisible as she 
rounded the low rocks of the Penmarks. Horace 
De Lacy observed her for several moments 
silently, and then turning to the men who were 
anxiously regarding him, he said : 

•*Now, my lads, there'^s a choice for you: a 
French prison, or to take this armed lugger that is 
moving out for us." 

" Well fight two of her, if your honour will 
lead us,"' said the men, with a cheer. 
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**Very well, my lads, then knock off work, get 
a cutlass a-piece, and excepting five or six, stow 
yonrselyes away under the tarpauling. You must 
keep out of sight till I give the word, for they are 
sure to run us on board, seeing us in this state, with 
so few hands, and no guns or boats. When I 
give you the word start up and use your cutlasses, 
and I make no doubt we shall carry her by 
surprise.^' 

Casting off their jackets, the men accoutred 
themselves after their own fashion, tightening a 
kerchief round their waists, and fastening their 
cutlasses to their wrists with stout rope yam, and 
then stowed themselves away, except the mate and 
five others, who continued working at the top* 
masts. In less than three-quarters of an hour the 
lugger was within half a mile. She was a fine 
craft, over one hundred tons, and carried two heavy 
swivel guns, one forward and the other aft. When 
within half a mile a wreath of smoke rushed out 
from her bows, and the loud boom of her gun 
pealed over the deep, at the same moment the shot 
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roshed with a whirling sound right through the 
main-sail of the brig, for just then they caoght 
the windj and were standing away from the 
land. 

^Confound the rascal," said our hero to the 
mate, ** he commences in earnest ; does he expect 
ns to show a flag and then lower it ; if he does he 
is mistaken." 

The French flag, however, flew out from the 
main lug of the Frenchman, but the brig still held 
on her way. In a short time the lugger was 
within haiL Horace could see she had a strong 
crew of fall seventy or eighty men crowding her 
deck. As she came within hail the main-lug was 
lowered, and one of the officers of the lugger 
hailed the brig, demanding the name of the ship 
and where from* 

'^ The Diamond," replied Horace De Lacy, in 
French, " from Waterford to Plymouth." 

''Heave to, and stand by then," roared the 
Frenchman. '' You're a prize." 

The next instant they put their helm up, lowered 
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their fore-lug^ and shot up alongside. Some dozen 
or more o£ lihe logger's crew^ flourishing their 
cutlasses^ and swearing if they did not heave to 
and go forward they would cut them down without 
mercy. The lu^^ came alongside with. a smatt 
shock, there being still a heavy roll of the sea, and 
in doing 80 carried away their bowsprit, which set 
them swearing and abu^ng the brig's erew 
violently. 

As soon as the two vessels were lashed together, 
De Lacy prepared for the struggla A dozen 
of the enemy jumped on deck, and then he 
gave the signal, and out started nearly fifty men, 
cutlass in hand, with a eheer, that so alarmed the 
surprised Erenchmen that they turned and threw 
themselves on board the lugger, while those on deck 
the gun boat ran to th^ guns. Horace De Lacy 
-left them no time for thought, for tumbling over 
two of the men thieit resisted his progress, he made 
his way, cutting down all who opposed, tUl he 
gained the bow gun, which they were just going to 
turn on the brig, and knocked down the man as he 
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was about to apply the match. James Kelly and 
a dozen others wheeled the gnn round, and pointing 
it at the after part of the lugger, applied the match 
before those crowding on the stem had time to cast 
off the ropes that fouled the after gun, preventing 
their -slewing it round* The gun was loaded, with 
grape, and tore along the deck, knocking splinters 
out of the main mast, and scattering those on the 
after deck in wild confusion, killing the captain 
and four of the men, besides wounding double 
the number. 

** Now, my lads," exclaimed De Lacy, " finish 
with the cutlass, and the day's our own." 

With a hearty cheer they were soon amongst 
the startled Frenchmen, and for ten minutes a 
fierce struggle took place, for the lugger^s crew 
were well armed, and used their pistols. But De 
Lacy's spirit and energy, and resolute courage in- 
spired his men with a determination to conquer 
or die ; thus, after twenty minutes^ contest, during 
which the two vessels had separated, the French- 
men had thrown down their arms and demanded 
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quarter; believing all the time that the brig was a 
privateer disguised. Short as was the contest, it 
was a bloody one, for nine of the lugger's crew 
were lying dead upon the deck, and seventeen 
more or less wounded, while of the brig's crew 
there were but two killed and nine wounded ; De 
Lacy himself had several flesh cuts and a pistol 
shot through the flesh of the left arm; James 
Kelly escaped without a scratch. While getting 
their prisoners down into the fore cabin^ and tend- 
ing to their wounded, and, alas I throwing the 
unfortunate dead where many a gallant heart lay 
buried, they were hailed from the brig, for the 
wind was extremely Hght, and during the contest 
they drifted within a few yards of each other. 

*^ A sail coming up from the westward," shouted 
those on board the brig. 

James Kelly was binding a handkerchief round 

our hero's arm to stop the blood, when they heard 

the bail. Looking away to the west, they beheld 

a large schooner coming down before the wind 

under a press of canvass. De Lacy at once sus- 

s 5 
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pected she was a French armed yessel, much 
larger than their prize, and no doubt its consort 

''Hoist the fore Ing, mj lads; we must get 
alongside the brig, and put our prisoners on board 
and our wounded; thej can do no harm there. 
We must fight this schooner coming up. What 
W you, my lads ?* 

''Fight a frigate, sir, if you only say the 
word,** said the mate of the brig, " only let us 
gf t rid, as you say, of the prisoners, and stand off 
a bit till we gets to rights, and find the powder 
and shot" 

The schooner was full five miles off, and the 
wind light, but with the glass De Lacy conld make 
her out well, and felt folly satisfied she was 
French. As sopn as they were alongside the brig, 
De Lacy went below to see Lieutenant Spreadman, 
who shook him warmly by the hand, saying with 
great emotion : 

"Is it not terrible? My Godl I lying here 
<]jaite helplesSi and you fighting so gallantly and 
gloriously." 
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'^ You mnst not excite yourself^ Spreadman,'" re* 
tamed De Lacy; ''if I wore down and you up, it 
would be your turn. Please God, we will thia 
time escape a French prison, so keep up your 
spirits." 

. He then told him of his intention to attack the 
schooner, and his putting the prisoners and 
wounded aboard the brig. 

'* You are quite right, De Lacy, for the fellows, 
if you come to boarding, -might burst up on deck, 
and make featful odds tigainBt you. Take my pii^ 
tols ; they will be of service to you,'^ 

Thrusting them into his vest, Hojrace hurried 
upon deck, for there wad little time to lose; 
tiie prisoners were put down into the brig's 
forecastle and fastened down, not without cursing 
and threatening their victors ; and the wounded 
placed in the best way possible in the hurry of the 
mom^it, for the schooner was nearing them fast 
Leaving ten inen, much against their will, in the 
Diamond, onr hero proceeded to regain the Ingger. 
The mate of the brig, James Kelly, and the four 
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men-of-war's men had, in the meantime^ been &r 
from idle ; tihej had found shot and ammunition 
in abimdanoe, had rigged out a spar for a bowsprit, 
and nearly cleared the decks^ so lihat the two dght 
pounders were quite ready for work ; lihere were 
two small swivels in the lugger's bow, rather de- 
structive little guns for close quarters ; these they 
loaded with grape, the two eight pounder pivot 
guns with round shot ; then hoisting their sails, they 
stood off to the eastward till they had completed 
their preparations. The brig, in the meantime, 
under her courses, was slowly gaining a distance 
from the land. The lugger appeared a beautiful 
vessel for sailing, and would, to judge by her 
beam, De Lacy thought, carry canvass in any 
weather. 

As only five of the crew knew anything of 
working guns, De Lacy divided them, three with 
the mate of the brig at the gun on the forecastle, 
two with himself aft There were plenty of arms, 
pistols and muskets being handsomely arranged in 
the cabin of the lugger. The schooner, in the 
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meantime, was bringiDg a fine westerly breeze 
wilih her, which soon reached the In^er. De 
Lacj now tacked, and hoisting French colonrs, 
stretched in between the brig and the advancing 
schooner, which appeared a remarkably beantifal 
craft. ^ 

So intent were the crew of the lugger in their 
preparations, that tiiey did not percisiire in the dis* 
tance to the eastward two large ships under fall 
saS, close hauled, standing in for the land, till the 
loud boom of heavy cannon attracted our hero's 
attention. He tiien turned his glass upon the 
strangers ; they were two frigates, and by tiie cut 
of their topsails, he judged the pursuing ship to be 
British and the pursued to be French. But his 
own situation demanded his whole attention, for 
he very plainly perceived that the advancing 
schooner would prove a much more formidable 
antagonist than the lugger. She was evidentiy 
more than two hundred tons burden, and seemed to 
carry four guns a-side, besides several brass 
swivels; her decks also looked crowded with men. 
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As she came up, those on deck seemed puzzled, 
for bjcacing tke yards, she hauled dose to the 
windf shewing her tricolour* De Lacy also got 
close haided, runniiig parallel with the schooner 
widiin musket shot However, the state of affairs 
was yery soon discovered by, the crew of the 
schooner, for after a moment or two of indecision, 
she opened fire upon the lugger, but her guns 
being too elevated, and De Liacy carefully watch- 
ing her movements, and making a successful ma- 
noeuvre, not a shot told except in the rigging. 
The lugger immediately returned her fire, and 
shot away her main gaff, bringing down her main 
sail by the run, which caused her to pay off the 
wind, and in that position she received the other 
gun of the lugger, loaded with grape and canister, 
which seemed to create considerable confusion 
amongst the crew up<m her deck. Nevertheless, 
her stem swivels, loaded with grape, poiired into 
the lugger, wounding three men, atid cutting away 
the fore sheet ; this was instantly remedied, and 
before the schooner's crew could re-hoist her main-^ 
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sail and bring her to the wind^ having a crowd of 
sail on her foremast, the In^er got into a position 
to rake her with her two heavy gnna. 

After this fire, which eyidendj staggered their 
adyersaries, they hailed and surrendered, to the 
great surprise of our hero, who, turning to the 
mate, said :— 

By Jove, they are very easily satisfied.'* 
If they were not, sir, faith, we had plenty 
more for them ; but look, they are firing away 
famously seaward, those two frigates.'' 

The wind had completely lulled, but the two 
contending ships were not two miles distant. 
Getting out the lugger's long boat, De Lacy and a 
smart crew proceeded to take possession of the 
schooner. On getting alongside and ascending to 
her deck, our hero perceived that his last discharge 
bad done terrible execution amongst the crew; 
there were several dead, and a great number 
wounded, amongst the latter was the schooner's 
commander, severely. 

The officer next in command looked at Horace 
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De Lacy, who of course was not in any nniform, 
with exceeding sorprise. 

^DiabUf* he exclaimed^ "how is this ? We thought 
the lugger was a prize to a boat* s crew from yonder 
frigate ; to judge by your attire you are not an 
officer in the British service. Am I mistaken?" 

** So far^" returned De Lacy, in such perfect 
French as to astonish the Frenchman, *^ So far, 
that at present I am not in the service ; I was 
second lieutenant of the Collossus when she took 
the French seventy-four gun ship F ." 

'* Ah, Parbleu I je auis content,^ exclaimed the 
lieutenant with considerable vivacity; '* I can feel 
no disgrace in yielding to an officer of the Collossus, 
My brother, Lieutenant Jacques Marie Jose De 

Merle was second lieutenant of the F at the 

time of her capture, and I have heard him say that 
action was one of the most gallant and spirited ever 
fought, on the part of the British ship. But, 
monsieur, we should not have yielded now, but 
seeing the British frigate so close, we thought it 
madness to sacrifice the men's lives uselessly." 



c» 
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Do 70a know the name. Monsieur, of yonder 
British frigate?'' 

^' Oui, Monsieur. That is the look out ship of 
the British squadron cruizing off Brest ; her name 
is the San Fiorenza*'^ 

" I knew her commander very well," returned 
De Lacy, *^ haying been on the same station with 
him in the Mediterranean nearly eighteen months." 

Leaving a prize crew in the schooner, with 
directions to make sail and follow the lugger, De 
Lacy, as it was stark calm, determined to pull 
alongside the San Fiorenza, and request from her 
conunander a surgeon for the wounded men, the 
young man who acted in that capacity aboard the 
schooner having unfortunately been killed in the 
last discharge. 

The captured French ship, The Besistance, 
was tremendously cut up in her rigging ; she was 
lying within pistol shot of the British 36-gun 
frigate, also rather much damaged. 

Our hero was soon alongside of the San Fiorenzo; 
some officers and men crowded to the side, looking 
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down into the boat, bnt an officer at once ordered 
the ladder to be put over the side ; in a minute 
more De Lacy stood upon the frigate's deck. 

*^I trust/ Bald our hero^ ^'that Captain Sir 
Henry Neal, is unhurt" 

'^Yerj slightly wounded, sir," returned the 
second lieutenant of the frigate. *^ May I enquire 
what crafts are those in shore of us ? We were 
just thinking of sending our boats, when we got a 
little to rights." 

" They were French privateers," returned De 
Lacy. ^^ Will you be kind enough to say to Sir 
Henry Neal, that Mr. De Lacy — ** 

'' God bless my soul I you are Lieutenant De 
Lacy then," said the lieutenant of the frigate. 
'^ I have heard our commander mention your name 
often ; will you please io follow me, sir, Sir Henry 
will be rejoiced to see you. The surgeon is just 
finishing binding up a couple of slight wounds he 
has received." 

** It was to requst the services of a surgeon I 
came,^' said De Lacy, '^for there are a great 
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number wounded on board those two vessels 70a 
remarked." 

The Lieutenant looked surprised, but motioning 
to the companion, he politely drew back, and left 
our hero to enter the frigate's cabin alone. 
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CHAPTER V. 



HoBACB Db LacT; on entering the saloon^ ob- 
served Sir Henry Neal, the surgeonj and another 
gentleman, who proved to be the first lieutenant 
The captain had his coat off, and the surgeon had 
just finished bandaging a wound in the right 
shoulder ; all these individuals looked up as our 
hero entered. Captain Sir Henry Neal knew him 
at once. 

^'In lihe name of Fate^ is this you^ De Lacy," 
exclaimed the commander, as he held out his left 
hand; *^and, in Fortune's name, where do you 
come from ? but I am heartily glad to see you. 
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come from where you will ; though I dare say you 
had a hand in the contest with those privateers we 
saw in shore." 

*' I have just had the good luck to capture the 
two," said De Lacy, '^ though I suspect I owe 
the easy capture of the schooner to your ap- 
pearance. Lieutenant Jose De Merle — *" 

^'Ha," interrupted Captain Neal, putting' on 
his coat, minus the right sleeve, '^Have you 
taken^ then^ the Adventurer schooner, the 
fastest craft I think I ever yet chased. I 
linow the craft right well, and Master Jose de 
Merle also, for he is the actual master of the 
schooner, or rather was : a smart fellow, I 
can tell you, and the best hand at creeping in and 
out of port wilh despatches I ever met with. I 
must send a boat and see if he has any, for depend 
upon it he was making for Brest But how the 
deuce did you capture him? You are a lucky 
fellow, De Lacy." 

Our hero then explained his being a pas- 
senger aboard the Diamond brig with Lieutenant 
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Spreadman^ and the manner in which he captured 
the logger. 

*' A very smart affair, by Jove T returned Cap- 
tain Nealj ** and does you infinite credit ** I know 
Lieutenant Spreadman; saw him in Plymouth 
fitting out a very fine privateer. Now, I will tell 
you what youll do. In the first place, do you 
want hands V 

'* No, thank you, I do not think we do,** said 

our hero; *'but if you will take some of my 

prisoners we can manage to run the three crafts 

into Plymouth ; but I must beg of you the loan of 

a surgeon.^ 

*^ You shall have one, De Lacy. Thank God 

we have very few casualties, though the action 

was aharp for its duration. The ^Resistance 

is a fine frigate, but what I was going to propose 

to you waa that you stay widi me, and I'll find you 

a couple of petty officers to take your crafts in* 

company with us to Plymouth." '^ 

" You are very kind. Sir Heniy,** returned De 

Lacy, '' but I should not like to leave Lieutenant 
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Spreadman. I fear he is worse tixan lie thonglit, 
especially in the head." 

^ Well, I think after all you are right," said the 
commander of the San Fiorenza, ^^but now to get 
you a surgeon. What kind of craft is your 
lu^er ? I know the schooner is one of the hand- 
somest craft of her class afloat I chased Master 
Jose for four hours some short time ago — in a stiff 
breeze, too, — ^but the fellow was too ^cute for me. 
He dodged in -through the passage Du Raz, and 
got into shoal water, and running along shore got 
out of my sight in the night, and I knew he had 
very valuable despatches aboard. But the lugger 
•**-for I suspect you have got hold of a much more 
valuaUe prize than you imagine — ^what's her 
name?" 

^* La Jeune Marie." 

** Ah, by Jove, then you are a lucky fellow, for 
La Jeune Marie has over £10,000 specie aboard, 
and I am pretty certain she has had no opportunity 
of getting rid of it* 

** That's a good capture in sooth," said De Lacy. 
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Her captain and mate were botli killed; but 
where did she get that large sum ?" 

'' Faith, out of an onfortonate British homeward 
bound ship,^ said Sir Henry, ** not more than four 
days ago. The ship was disabled, and was nearly 
ashore on Isle Dieu, when this privateer boarded 
her, ill treated her crew, I am told, shamefully, 
and plundered her, and secured the money in 
boxes. And when we hove in sight, they deserted 
her, and ran into some harbour under the Pen- 
marks." 

On ascending upon deck, so energetic and actiTe 
were the crew of the San Fiorenza, that excepting 
the shot holes in the sails, and the splinters from 
the spars, scarcely a trace of the combat remained 
visible. 

Captain Neal had a boat manned and a young 
assistant surgeon selected, whom Horace De Lacy 
was at liberty to keep with him till their arrival at 
Plymouth. Two hours afterwards the little fleet, 
with the firigate leading, got under weigh for 
Plymouth. Captain Jose de Merle had, however. 
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taken the precaution to destroy his despatches as 
soon as he strnck his flag. 

Captain Spreadman's wound, when properly 
dressed, gave him little pain, and the surgeon de- 
clared he would be quite well in a few days, but 
that his crushed leg would force him to use a 
crutch for some time. The brig, in her crippled 
state,sailed but slowl y , nevertheless they reached 
Plymouth the third day, having a fine favour- 
able breeze. Having passed a day with Captain 
Neal and the officers of the San Fiorenza, and re- 
ceived marked attention from Admiral D , 

then at anchor in Plymouth Sound, Horace De 
Lacy took leave of Lieutenant Spreadman, who 
was lihen able to move on a crutch along the deck 
of his ship. 

As to the settlement of the prizes, and the share 
that each would become entitled to, De Lacy 
left that entirely in the hands of the Lieu- 
tenant and the proper authorities; the £10,000 
was still on board *^ La Jeune Marie.^^ De Lacyi 

also expreised a wish to purchase the schooner 
VOL. n. V 
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the Adyentore^ which sailed in so extraordinary 
a manner as to attract the attention of all on board 
the frigate. It was De Lacy's determination, 
if he failed in again entering the service, to 
fit her out as a privateer, and accompany Lord 
Elesmere to Naples ; he would procure a letter of 
mark, and he resolved, should such be his 
destiny, that his name should not be coupled with 
those privateers that only sought plunder, without 
caring whether they were of service to their 
country or not, so they enriched themselves. 

Lieutenant Spreadman was to write to him and 
let him know how all was arranged with respect 
to the prizes, and whether he succeeded in retain- 
ing the schooner for him, as he considered he was 
fully entitled to her. ' Horace was so extremely 
anxious to reach London that he grieved over even 
the day he spent with Captain Sir Henry Neal, for 
the time wbs expired for Lord Elesmere 's stay in 
England, as he conceived. Taking his seat once 
more on the Highflyer stage coach, which reeaHed 
to his mind forcibly his first meeting with her who 
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was now so dear to his heart, he pursued his way 
to London, where he arrived this time without ac- 
cident or adventure. 

The next day he proceeded with an anxious 
heart to Elesmere House. Need we paint the joy 
and delight that filled the hearts of the cousins at 
their meetilig ? Horace required no words to tell 
him he was loved, and in the joy of their meeting 
he pressed her to his breast, and vowed never 
again to x>ain her gentle heart hy permitting a sup- 
position that wealth falling to her lot, and not to 
his, could make any alteration in their mutual 
feelings for each other. Lord Elesmere was at his 
mansion in Devonshire, and Ladv Elesmere was 
slighdy indisposed, and had kept her chamber for 
the last two dajs, so that the lovers had many 
hours of happy communion with each other. 
Helen was fortunatdy quite unaware of what had 
occurred at the club house, for Lord Elesmere 
took especial care it should not reach her ears, 
therefore Horace had nothing to disturb his happi-* 

ness. The first three or ibur days he thought of 

F 2 
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notching bat Helen. She had grown even more 
beautiful in his sight; her manners^ always so 
graceful and easy, had, by admixture with the high 
and polished society the Elesmeres associated with, 
added additional elegance to their attraction. The 
Duke — • — was as good as his word ; the Elesmeres 

had several invitations to House, and Miss 

O'Kelly was especially invited^ and his Grace, 
though but very few knew the reason, took great 
pleasure in shewing her marked attention, as did 
also his Duchess. 

As yet no tidings had been received from Ireland. 
When Lord Elesmere returned from the country, 
he embraced his friend with exceeding affection, 
and heard his adventures with surprise and much 
satisfaction. 

'* I tell you why, Horace," said his Lordship, 
*' I feel this great satisfaction ; and I think you 
will not be disappointed, for many reasons, which 
I will explain afterwards, by what I have to tell 
you, though you have powerful interest and are 
even backed by the Duke who is interested 
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concerning you^ from some letters he had from the 

Earl of H . Your wish to re-onter the 

service, after throwing up your commission^ 
and perhaps stating your mind too freely at the 
time^ would not be acceded to by the Lords of the 
Admiralty, as it would be a bad precedent, so I 
hear they are of opinion, for the question was put 
to them. So I would not make the attempt, if I 
were you* I like your idea of the privateer, 
because you can use her as an armed yacht and 
accompany us to Naples and, to tell you the truth, 
that dear girl, Helen, (who might make the 
best match in England, only you have contrived 
to gain, past all recovery, that priceless heart) 
is not happy at your again entering the 
service. It might separate you for years, and 
even where you married it would render her 
life miserable, to be constantly separated. 
Glory is all very well in its way, and it's right 
and honourable to serve one'» country ; but in the 
first place your country^ by which I mean the 
laws, or the navy code of laws, which you please. 
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have not treated you remarkably well ; so, if I 
were in your place, I woolc) ju^t arm this fine 
schoonerj for she will surely be yours, take out a 
letter of mark, and come on to Naples. You will, 
I venture to say, enrich yourself, without the ne- 
cessity of actually plundering every little craft 
that should happen to fall in your way ; and by 
attacking the numerous privateers that infest the 
Mediterranean, and particularly the Italian and 
Calabrian coast, you will be rendering eminent 
service to the commercial interests of your country, 
and when the time comes for your marriage with 
Helen, which it seems you have fixed between you 
for about this time twelvemonths, you will be able, 
if God spares you, to retire, and like myself live 
quiet and happy in the bosom of your family." 

"Upon my honour," returned Horace with a 
pleased smile, *' Charles, you draw a most tempting 
picture, and I will follow it to the letter, for I think 
my doing so will make Helen happy. You will 
not, I know, accuse me of vanity in saying so, but 
as I could not possibly support the expense of an 
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armed schooner of the size of the Adventure, I 
must per force try and take some prizes ; but if I 
succeed, those I take shall not have to complain of 
me more than thej would if taken by a vessel of 



war." 
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Most certainly I expect you to take all you 
can,'* said Lord Elesmere, ^^ but for present pur- 
poses you can have £10,000 from me. As to a 
crew, your name will man your schooner in Ply- 
mouth or Portsmouth faster than any ship in the 



service.'* 



** I shall certainly apply to your purse, Charles, 
if I require it ; but I have not heard yet from 
Captain Spreadman, and I very much wonder I 
have not had a line from Mr. O'Driscol, but of 
course he is widting till I let him know what 
papers Miss O'Kelly may possess. I will ask her 
to-day. I hope Lady Elesmere will be able to 
join us this evening. Helen said this morning she 
was so much better." 

'< I hope so too. She is very anxious to see youj 
and to get strong before our voyage." 
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Lord Elesmere then thought it better to let De 
Lacj know all about the conduct of Sir Edgar 
Cautsbj^ who^ bj the waj, had fled the kingdom, 
and was declared an outlaw. 

As Lord Elesmere suspected, the indignation 
and rage of Horace De Lacy was great His 
Lordship felt very much rejoiced that the Baronet 
was no longer to be found in Great Britain, or else 
^ome fatal consequence would undoubtedlj have 
occurred. 

That evening Lady Elesmere joined the party 
at the table ; she was somewhat pale, but in high 
spirits, and was delighted to see De Lacy, and to 
hear of his intended determination to accompany 
them to Naples. 

The next day our hero had a long letter from 
Lieutenant Spreadman, who was getting rapidly 
well, and his ship almost ready for sea. Every- 
thing was, he stated, most satisfactorily arranged. 
The schooner was now our heroes, a certain pro- 
portion of her value to be divided amongst her 
captors; his share of the prizes, including the 
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dSlO^OOO^ after paying all expenses, damage done 
to the brig, &c.f &c., government demands, &c., 
amounted to £4,287, for the schooner had also a 
valuable cargo on board, which she was conveying 
to Brest, and La Jeune Marie had the contents in 
money of several vessels she had taken during her 
cruize. 

Lieutenant Spreadman had paid all the men 
their proportion, except James Kelly, who, along 
with his £4,387, was lodged at Messrs. Hurst and 
Blake, bankers, Plymouth. Lieutenant Spread- 
man stated he would sail in a fortnight, and that 
he wished much to see him before his departure. 

" By Jove ! Horace, that's capital work. I will 
go with you to Plymouth. I should like to see 
the schooner. I have a week to spare, in fact, my 
mission to Naples is only a mere matter of form, 
and is strictly confined to matters relating to 
nautical affairs, and transactions between the two 
countries. By the bye, that £4,000 odd will not 
be sufficient to fit her out in stores, arms^ ammuni- 
tion, &c.'* 

F 5 
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<'I thonld think it wonld,** said our hero; ^sheis 
howeyer yerj slightly anned^ aod I intend alteriBg 
ber armament altogether. I hare a great fancy for 
pivot gnns. Now, I think a mid-ship gun of long 
rangei and carrying a twenty-fonr-ponad ball, would 
make the schooner a most f<»rmjdable antagonist to a 
vessel of double her size and power. You and I 
often talked of a small craDk fitted out in that 
manner, and what an ugly customer she might 
•become to even a powerful enemy, as long as she 
could keep at a distance." 

^* Yes," said Lord Elesmere, '* I always thought 
so. Now, let us fix next Thursday for a trip to 
Plymouth. This is Monday." 

'• Very good," said De Lacy, ** I will write to 
8praadman#" 

That evening Horace took an opportunity of 
speaking to Helen concerning any papers she 
might have. 

•' Oh, yes," returned our heroine, •' I have a 
large box of papers and parchment deeds at Mrs. 
Brown's, in Exeter. My dear mother was very 
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particular aboat them ; I could not bring the box 
with me, so I left them under Mrs. Brown's care. 
I wrote to her a short time back about them, and 
she sent me word that she had them quite 
safe.*' 

^' I am glad of that^" said De Lacj. ^* Lord 
Elesmere and I are going to Plymouth on Thurs- 
day, so you give me an order for Mrs. Brown to 
hand the box over to me on our return, and then 
we can submit them to the inspection of Mr. 
O'DriscoI's solicitor, and see what papers there are." 

The next day Horace De Lacy received a letter 
from Mr. O'Driscol, the contents of which so 
astonished him that he proceeded from his hotel to 
Lord Elefflnere's honse to communicate its con- 
tents : he found his lordship in his study. 

^' You have something strange to communicate, 
Horace, I see by your countenance,'* said Lord 
Elesmere. 

*' By Jove ! I have, Charles : listen, and I 
will read you O'DriscoI's letter ; I received it this 
morning: 
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" Waterford, 2Srd of , 1797. 

«<Mt deab Sib, 

'* I hasten to let you know of a most 
strange, and / think, most sospicious circumstance. 
In virtue of our settled agreement, I proceeded, ac- 
cording to form of law, to claim the estates of Crokane, 
Eillteaque, &c., for Miss O'Kellj, as heir-at-law, 
and demand from the present occupiers to show 
by what authority they held the property, after 
the death of the late Terence Murrough O'Kelly. 
I then waited patiently the result. Last night a 
messenger reached me from Wexford with the 
startling intelligence that the mansion of Crokane 
was burned to the ground, not a vestige, except 
crumbling walls and smoking ruins, remaining. 
Every article the mansion contained was consumed, 
the fire raging with the utmost fury during the 
whole night and all the next day, notwithstanding 
all the efforts made by the peasants and tenantry 
to stay its progress. Mrs. O'Kelly was saved, it 
is said, after encountering great peril. Mr. Mur- 
rough O'Kelly was present at the time, and wit- 
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nessed the final destruction of the fine old familj 
mansion. I write this much in haste^ for I at once 
determined to proceed to Crokane, and will leave 
this in an hour. Of course I refrain from all 
comment ; but between you and me^ I do not believe 
this fire to have been caused by an accident^ and 
though it can have no effect as to Miss O'Kelly's 
rights, still there was an object in this fire> yet to 
be discovered. I may be wrong, but from the 
character of Murrough O'Kelly, it is like an act 
of his. There was much valuable property in 
Grokane ; the family plate was worth, I know, a 
very large sum, and it is said the late Mr. O^Kelly 
kept a large amount of specie, saved out of his 
income, in his house. They say nothing whatever 
is saved. Pray have you enquired about the 
deeds and papers ; lose no time, and let me know 
the result as soon as possible. 

" Yours most sincerely, 

" Walteb John O'Dkiscol.'* 

Lord Elesmere looked astounded. 
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« This is a fiery beginning on the part of Mur- 
nragh O'Kelly," said his lordship; "he knows he 
cannot retain the estates, and depend on it he has 
removed every article of valne, plate, money, &c,' 
and burned the mansion to hide his villany as 
well as from motives of vengeance. What think 
you?" 

''Knowing something of the man from my 
interview with hitn/* said Horace De Lacy, ''I 
should say as you do, that the fire was not an ac- 
cidental one. However, this cannot be remedied, 
fbr Helen has no power till declared the successor 
to the late Terence O'Kelly, But it satisfi^ me 
me that any attempt to deal fairly and openly 
with such a character as Murrough (XECelly would 
be abortive ; to reside on the estate with this man 
of revengeful and vindictive feelipgs, lurking 
amid the lawless bands existing in that county at 
present, would only render Helen's life miserable. 
When the property is declared hers, the best way 
will be to dispose of it, and purchase an estate 
for her in your county." 
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The two friends cooyersed for some time upon 
the same sabject, and then our hero proceeded to 
call upon Mr. Cartwrighty the London attorney 
recommended by Mr. O'Driscol, while Lord Eles- 
mere broke the intelligence of the destruction of 
Crokane to Helen. 
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CHAPTER X. 



We haYe hitherto, gentle reader^ endeaYOured to 
steer a direct course in our true tale^ and to aYoid 
all retrograde moYements, but as the best ship will 
sometimes get stem way on her, from untoward 
causes so we are doomed to get into the same 
predicament. We must beg, fair reader, there- 
fore, that you will fall back with us to that period 
of our tale when Murrough O'Kellj quitted the 
Mermaid Inn, in the village of Killmaine, with 
his wrist dislocated by the wrench it receiYed from 
the powerful grasp of Horace De Lacy, when 
attempting to use his whip in his fury against our 
hero. 
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Boiling with rage, and vowing in his heart the 
most deadly revenge upon De Lacy^ Mnrrongh 
O'Kelly spurred his horse through the village^ his 
face flushed, and his whole body trembling with 
intense passion. Having passed the village, he 
turned down a bridle road that led through a 
thickly planted part of the country, and which 
continued to the back of Crokane Mansion* 
Checking his horse, he rode slowly along this 
lonely road, looking keenly about him, as if he 
expected to see some one. Just as he approached 
a bold rocky projection, crowned with a few lofty 
pines, a man, wrapped in the long grey frieze coat 
so common to the peasantry of Ireland, came out 
from behind the rock, and waited till Murrough 
0*Kelly rode up. 

Checking his horse, O'Eelly said, addressing the 
man, whose features were partly hid in the folds 
of a great yellow handkerchief: 

*' You were right, Eavanagh ; the cursed Sasa^ 
nach is the expected spy. Pity you missed blow* 
ing his brains out** 
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<' Ha ! devil, I thought bo^'* returned the man 
savagelj. '* I was at first afraid we had mistaken 
our man^ but never mindi leave him to me. 
We've lost Father O'Mara through him, and our 
cause looks bad, but revenge is sweet." 

'' I tell you what, Kavanagh, you can do,'' said 
Murrough O'Kelly ; " he's sure to visit <dd James 
Kelly to-night ; his son is with him as a guide and 
to deceive us, till he spies out our plans." 

'^ Is it so ? Then leave him to me if that's the 
case," said the man named Kavanagh. *^ Before 
to-morrow morning you may expect to hear some- 
thing. But what news of the French ? Will they 
land on this coast?" 

*• They have left Brest for that piurpose/' re- 
turned Murrough O'Kelly, ^'that's certain; but 
you see, tlus most unfortunate event of Father 
0'Mara''s death will create a great stir. The ma- 
gistrates meet to-day, and a troop of dragoons will 
be here to-morrow, so get out of the country at all 
events, till they go.'' 
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*' The boys are all dispersed into the county of 
Waterford/' said the man^ " excepting Phil De- 
laney and myself^ and as soon as I can settle this 
cursed Sasanach spy, I will be off out of the 
county also." • 

^ You will do well to do so," said Murrough 
O'Eelly, ** for depend on it^ after the funeral of the 
priest there will be a hot search*" 

'^ Be easy» Mister Murrough, about that ; the 
devil a one of us will they catch, so I'U be off 



now* 



And so saying the man sprung over the low 
fence and disappeared in the wood. 

<* I think/* muttered Murrough O'Eelly to him- 
self, as he rode on towards the mansion of Crokane, 
" I have put a blood hound upon him that will Hot 
slack the chase till he laps his blood.'' 

Drawing his hand out from his rest, he looked 
at his swollen wrist with a scowl of savage vexa- 
tion. 

*' Curse him," he muttered, '' he has lef): me for 
a time incapable of revenging myself if Eavanagh 
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fails. But he will not faiL No ; his hatred of a 
Sasanach ^pj, his revenge for the death of the 
priest will urge him to peril life sooner than 
fail" 

Emerging from the bye-road^ Murrough O'Kelly 
came upon the broad avenue leading up to the 
lodge gate of Crokane. At this point of view the 
Elizabethan mansion of the O'Eellys, backed by 
the dense wood that ran for nearly two miles on 
each side of the house, had a fine and picturesque 
effect The building itself had received many 
additions and many alterations from the period of 
its erection^ and each alteration according to the 
taste of its owner, without any regard to the style 
of the architecture. 

And yet the whole presented an imposing and 
extremely picturesque appearance. The lodge was 
also a handsome style of building, and the im- 
mense iron gates, let into massive stone towers, 
had a corresponding effect with the house to the 
eye. There was a lawn of more than forty acres, 
between the lodge and mansion, and scattered 
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through the beautiful and vividly green pasture^ 
were many magnificent spreading oak trees. What 
gave a very pleasing and cheerful aspect to the 
scenery^ was the broad creek that ran up to the 
foot of the lawn^ which, when the tide was full in 
presented a fine sheet of water to the eye, some- 
times diversified by the white sail of a small 
coaster or fishing boat. 

Looking seaward the view was magnificent and 
extensive both over sea and land : the romantic 
islands called '' The Salte's Rocks^" at that period 
without a lighthouse, lay right before the windows 
of the mansion, like dark masses upon the glisten- 
ing waters ; to the north and east the lofty 
promontory of Wexford Head bounded the view, 
while Dunmore Head terminated the prospect to 
the south-west Murrough O'Kelly checked his 
horse after passing through the great gates, and 
gazed up earnestly at the mansion, muttering to 
himself sundry sentences, half aloud and pas- 
sionately : 

** And so they think to rob me of my rights. 
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4 

The spawn of a heretic shall never sleep beneath 
the roof of Crokane : I swear it*^ 

And plunging his spars into the noble beast he 
rode> the startled horse dashed on^ and reaching 
the front he alighted^ and threw* the reins to a 
groom in attendance. Entering the wide and 
lofty hall^ and ascending the stairs, without 
heeding several attendants, he passed on Ins 
way; he then opened the door of a very 
handsome saloon* Seated in a high-backed, richly 
carved oak chair, near the fire, and leaning back, 
looking deadly pale, and much exhausted, was Mrs. 
O'Kelly ; there was a gentleman standing near the 
chair speaking to her as her son entered the room : 
this was the family physician, Doctor Bolton. 

" How is your patient now, Doctor,*' said Mur- 
rough O'Kelly, throwing himself into a chair, 
^* for I have another patient that will require y6ur 
attention.^ 

"Who is that, Murrough?** questioned Mrs. 
O 'Kelly, turning round and looking fixedly at her 
son. " I am much better, however." 
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Murroogh O'Kellj pulled his swollen hand 
from his yest^ and held it out to Doctor Bolton. 

" I have hurt my wrist, a sprain, I fancy," 

** Ha I God bless me !" said the Doctor, taking 
hold of the hand, and examining it, as if it was a 
pleasing operation to the owner. ^* No, this is no 
sprain, but a severe dislocation ; had you a fall 
from your horse, though it does not look to proceed 
from that neither." 

** Never mind what it proceeds from,"*' said 
Murrough O'Kelly, rather roughly; *'set it to 
rights first, and find out what did it after." 

Doctor Bolton knew his patient quite well 
enough not to mind his rough manner. Mrs. 
0*Kelly looked uneasily at her son, but made no 
remark. 

**You had better come to your room, Mr* 
O'Kelly," said the doctor, *' and ring for your own 
man ; I must put the wrist to rights."*' 

" WTiich I dare say,'' returned Murrough, with 
a sneer, " will be quite a treat to you, to judge by 



it 
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the way yoa handle my hand, as if I had no more 
feeling than a stone." 

Hal haP returned the Doctor, with a smile; 

we must admit that our profession hardens us a 
little, but I will put you to as little pain as pos- 
sible." 

Half an hour afterwards Murrough O'Kelly, 
with his arm in a sling, was seated beside his 
mother ; the doctor, having finished the operation^ 
and left directions, and saying he would be back 
next day, mounted his horse and rode offi 

'^ How did you meet with that accident, Mur- 
rough?" said Mrs. O'Kelly anxiously. "There 
is nothing but misfortune crowding upon us every 
hour." 

" Then we must exert ourselves the more to 
meet it/' said the son. *^ Do you know who this 
English stranger is, who was the cause of Father 
O'Mara's death." 

" A Sasanach spy, of course," said the widow 
bitterly. ^^ The good man is laid low, and the 
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spoiler and the trampler upon our holy religion 
escapes." 

'^ But this man, mother, is not a spy ; he is an 
Englishman certainly, but he is not the person 
Father O'Mara suspected him to be." 

" Who is he then ?" returned Mrs. O' Kelly. 
, ** His name/' returned her son, " is De Lacy. 
His aunt was Terence 0"*Ke]ly*s wife ; he comes 
here to enquire into the rights of his cousin, 
Terence's daughter — Helen O'Kelly." 

** Oh I" bitterly exclaimed Mrs. O'Kelly, rousing 
herself into some energy, for she was greatly ex- 
hausted from the remedies applied to relieve her 
from the heavy dose of laudanum she had taken. 
" Now we shall feel what ruin that terrible old 
man has brought upon our heads ; a heretic and a 
scoffer will rule in Crokane, and we shall be turned 
out, beggars and wanderers." 

As she spoke there was a knock at the door, and 
then it opened, and a young female, wrapped in a 
large mantle, entered the room. 

Murrough O'Kelly rose quickly from his chair, 

YOL. IL G 
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and with a sudden change of expression in his 
features^ advanced and held out his left hand to 
the stranger, saying : 

** When did you arrive, Norah ? I fully expected 
you yesterday/* 

" Only this moment, Mnrrough ; but why do 
you give me your left hand ?** 

** I have dislocated my wrist,'' returned O'Kelly, 
putting a chair for the stranger, who stooping, 
kissed Mrs. O'Eelly's cheek, and then sat down by 
her, taking off her bonnet and cloak, which Mnr- 
rough O'Kelly took and put aside. 

Divested of her bonnet and mantle, the stranger 
presented the appearance of a remarkably hand- 
some young woman; of the age apparently of 
twenty or twenty-one. 

She was tall, and though rather robust, still easy 
and even graceful in her manner ; she was attired 
in deep mourning, but without ornament of any 
description, if we except a plain small ebony cross 
worn round the neck, held by a string of ^beads of 
the same material. 
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Her hair and eyes were jet black, her forehead 
high and of exceeding fairness ; she had no coloar 
in her cheeky yet her appearance was that of 
a person of a strong and healthy constitution; 
thoogh her eyes were dark and brilliant, there 
was a calm^ subdued^ and even cold expres- 
sion on her features, and her manner and words 
struck the beholder with a kind of constraint. 
Having sat down, and taken one of Mrs. O'Eelly's 
hands in hers, she said : 

*^You have suffered much; this has been a 
great trial to you as well as me." 

^' True, Norah, true,'* retiuned Mrs. O'Kelly, 
with a sigh. " I have no regret for that terrible 
old man, who now lies at rest at last, but the 
death of your lamented uncle, and the consequences 
of the poison that old wretch gave me, have nearly 

killed me. Has yoar uncle's body been carried 

homer 

** The bearers are gone for it now," said the 

stranger ; ''we could not remove his remains until 

Q 2 
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after certain forms ; but the vile wretch, the spy, 
who was the cause of his death, still lives.*' 

As Norah O'Mara spoke those last words, had 
an observer regarded her striking countenance, 
thej would not have thought that her features 
were cold and passionless, for her eyes sparkled, 
and her short upper lip trembled with the feelings 
the speaker experienced as she uttered those words. 

*• But, Murrough," said Mrs. O'Kelly, « tells me 
that this stranger, whose appearance here has led 
to such terrible results, is not the Sasanach spy 
we expected ; but — ^^ the dame hesitated, and then 
added: ^'but one come to this country for the 
express purpose of dispossessing my son of his 
rights.^' 

" Murrough is not one to be dispossessed of 
his rights by a stranger," returned Norah O'Mara 
calmly. " Who is he, Murrough?" 

O'Kelly explained to her all respecting De Lacy 
as he had done to his mother. Norah O'Mara, niece 
to the deceased priest, listened with marked at- 
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tention while her lover, Murrough O'Kelly, 
was speaking. She looked exceedingly serious, 
and her dark and beaatiftilly defined brows were 
contracted as in anger. 

When he finished, she thought for a moment, and 
then said : 

** Have you seen this Mr. I)e Lacy, Mur- 
rough ?'' 

The young man's cheek flushed, as he re- 
plied : 

^* I have, Norah, and his cool insolence drove 
me nearly mad, so mad, that I would have struck 
him with my whip. In the struggle that ensued 
he dislocated my wrist ; but he will pay dearly for 
bis accursed interference and endeavours to dis- 
possess me of my rights." 

"And yet," returned Norah O'Mara, after a 
moment^s reflection, and speaking slowly and em- 
phatically, "if this Helen O'Kelly. though a 
heretic and a scoffer of our faith, has rights to any 
part of this property, in the name of the Virgin 
why seek to prevent her showing her claims ; have 
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you not your father's will, leaving you all he could 
leave?'' 

"NorahO'Mara," interrupted Murrough O 'Kelly 
passionately, while his mother looked uneasily at 
him, '' would you marry a beggar, an outcast, for 
I tell you now, plainly and calmly, I am both. 
There is no will." 

Mrs. O'Kelly groaned. 

"My father, in his insane fury, after nearly 
poisoning my mother, utterly destroyed his will by 
thrusting it into the fire, where it was consumed. 
Thus Helen O'Eelly is heiress of the broad lands 
of Crokaue and Kelteaque.*' 

Mrs. O'Kelly drooped her head, moaning bit- 
terly and clasping her hands in anguish. Norah 
O'Mara, on the contrary, remained perfectly un- 
moved. 

" You have asked me, Murrough O'Kelly," said 
the priest's niece, '* if I would marry you, a beggar 
and an outcast. I answer you yes, though this is 
no time to answer such questions. My lamented 
uncle joined our hands, and I promised you then^ 
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when jour fiuther died^ to many yon. Your 
change of fortune makes no alteration in mj pro- 
mise; I am without fortune mjselE We have 
laboured together to restore the pure faith of our 
fathers to this ill-starred land, and to banish the 
heretic and the Sasanach to his own shores. Have 
we not been trampled on and abused even when 
professing loyal feelings to this Hanoverian 
usurper ? Did not they designate us ^ the common 
enemy/ and by every means enforce the penal 
statutes against us? Even our priests were not 
allowed to officiate. Even if an Irishman enlisted 
in the service of the crown^ if it was found out 
that he was a papist, he was turned out and 
punished with the utmost severity of the law.* 
But you know all this as well as I do^ and how 
my unfortunate uncle laboured for the regenera- 
tion of his unhappy countrymen. He is now no 
more, and our cause has lost its strongest pillar. 
But all is not lost. We can labour in the good 
cause still." 

• Pact 
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" That we certainly can do," returned Murrough 
O'Kellj, ^'though at present everything is against 
US5 the French fleet has been dispersed, some taken 
and some wrecked, therefore for the present we 
cannot look for assistance from the French, while 
at the same time the English government is adopt- 
ing most rigorous means to crush every effort made 
to regain our liberties and rights." 

Norah O'Mara looked chagrined, but glancing 
at Murrough 0*Kelly, she said with some anima- 
tion: 

"You must not let hope die in your breast; 
there are thousands of bold hearts and untiring 
spirits in this country yet. My uncle's death lies 
at that Englishman's door, and shall be avenged ; 
and if I can aid you, Murrough, to keep the inhe- 
ritance of your father from the grasp of a heretic, 
I will do so ; and under all circumstances I shall 
never forget the promise I made at the altar to 
become your wife." 

The only feeling that exercised any influence 
over the unbridled passions of Murrough O'Kelly 
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was his love for Norah O'Mara. Rising up, he 
took her hand, and kissing it^ said : 

'* You have relieved my mind, Norah, from a 
load. By my father's mad act I am left without a 
legal right to this property, but I will still consider 
it mine, and keep it if I can; and ^hen I find that 
the law is stronger than my determination, I swear 
to you no heretic successor shall ever sleep be- 
neath the roof of Crokane/' 

The eyes of the priest's niece flashed in respon- 
sive feeling, as she rose from her chair, and stoop- 
ing, kissed Mrs. O'Kelly's cheek, bidding her fare^ 
well. The old dame sighed, for her energies were 
prostrated, but she enquired when the funeral of 
Father O'Mara would take place, as her husband's 
could not be till after her uncle's. 

" After to-morrow," returned Norah ; " I must 

now return to Killbay to recover the body. After 

the funeral I will come and stay with you, but I 

wish to destroy all my uncle's papers first, and I 

trust a few days will restore to you all your former 

energy." 

a 5 
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f ' May tke blessed saints restore me," said Mrs. 
O^Kelly, pressing Norah's hand, who then pat on 
her bonnet and mantle, and followed by Mnrroogh 
O'Kelly, left the room. 

A few words with respect to Norah O'Mara's 
family. The late Father 0*Mara had an only 
brother, at one time possessed of considerable 
landed property some four or five miles from 
Crokane, left a widower with an only daughter, 
then four years old. He got mixed up with poli- 
tics and the disturbances that then existed. At 
this period the pasture lands of Ireland were ex- 
empt from the pa3rment of tythe ; thus the rector or 
his proctor pounced upon the garden of the Catholic 
cottage, while actually the Protestant landholder 
of a thousand acres was free from tythe. Then 
came a sweeping resolution of the House of Com- 
mons, that all pasture lands should be exempted. 
Then the Protestant clergyman doubled his exac- 
tions to make up for his loss of income. Thus 
this cause of an hundred insurrections, tythes, in- 
volved Felix O'Mara in a sea of difficulties, and 
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ID perpetual contention^ and finally drew him into 
rebellious acts. 

After his death the brother^ Father O'Mara, took 
and reared the little Norah^ and as she grew in 
years^ she imbibed all the bitter feelings of her 
father^ and all the bigoted Jesuitical opinions of her 
unele. When still a child she was often taken to 
Crokane^ after the second marriage of Terence 
Murrough O'B^elly. The young Murrough 
O'Kelly was some three or four years older than 
herself. Beared in a great measure together^ and 
somewhat similar in disposition^ as they increased 
in years, they ^ became mutually attached, and 
Father O'Mara, who was well aware that his 
views could only be carried out fully by a boun- 
tiful supply of that essential article, gold, very 
willingly betrothed the young people, and it was 
.finally arranged they should marry the moment 
Murrough O'Eelly became master of Grokane. 

Norah O'Eelly's nature was a most strange and 
incomprehensible compound of good and evil pro- 
pensities. She had inherited all her father's ani- 
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xnosltj and hatred of everything English. A firm 
believer in the rights of the Stuarts, an abhorrence 
of heretics, and a passionate desire to see Ireland 
all Catholic, swayed her mind and thoughts. In 
her home she was beloved, and by all in its vici- 
nity ; she was kind hearted to the poor, visited the 
sick, thought nothing of going any distance to be 
of service to a suffering Catholic family. To all 
appearance she was cold and passionless, but she 
was far from it ; she really and truly loved Mur- 
rough O'Kelly, but she never strove to correct one 
of his many failings. When excited she was elo- 
quent and graceful in her delivery ; she was there- 
fore extremely dangerous amongst the poorer 
classes, whom her words and her manner in speak- 
ing of their grievances greatly excited. The death 
of her uncle, whom she looked upon as a superior 
being, cut her to the heart. Without at all con- 
sidering that Horace De Lacy was as innocent as 
the child unborn of Father O'Mara's death, she at 
once looked upon him as the actual destroyer of 
her uncle. At first she considered him as a Sasa- 
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nach spy ; the knowledge that such was not the 
case very little altered her perverted feelings. 
She argued with herself that he was the cause, 
and so convinced her biassed imagination that her 
hatred was just, that when she heard that Helen 
O'Kelly's rights were upheld by him, she stifled 
all the better feelings of her nature, and agreed 
with Murrough before she left Crokane to aid him 
in every way possible to resist Helen O'Kelly's 
succession to the property. 

In doing so she argued uith herself that Mur- 
rough had an unquestionable right to the estates. 
She knew his father had made a will in his lover's 
favour; its destruction by a madman did not in 
her mind make his rights less visible. Helen's 
father was disinherited as a heretic, an alien to his 
land and the religion of his fathers. Why should 
his daughter succeed to a property he by his apos- 
tacy had forfeited ? Such were the false arguments 
and thoughts of Norah O'Mara as she returned to 
her late uncle's residence, of Kilbray. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Some few days after the funeral of Mr. O'Kelly 
and Father O'Mara, Murrough mounted his h<»:86^ 
and with a single attendant set out for Wexford. 
On reaching the small village of Croma^ he stopped 
to refresh his horse. Entering the little parlour of 
the inn^ he beheld a man habited as a cattle drover, 
his face muffled in a huge handkerchief, and a 
large piece of sticking plaster over his left eye. 
He was sitting at the table, drinking a smoking 
tumbler of whisky toddy. 

Murrough O'Kelly closed the door, and ap- 
proaching the table^ said^ laying his hand — for it 
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was by tlus lime nearly well — ^upon the drover's 
shoulder : 

'^ You are not badly disguised^ but yon cannot 
deceive me." 

''That I never expected to do^ Mnrrough 
O'Kelly," returned the man quietly*. '' Neither is 
there any necessity^ though^ by St. Patrick^ you 
deceived me^ and nearly made me commit a foul 
murder. Take care, Murrough 0*Kelly ; you may 
play this game once too often." 

^' Stay a moment, Kavanagh/' returned O'Kelly, 
''you are hasty ; let us talk this matter over. I 
am in a very ticklish position, and want a clever 
friend like you to stand by me." 

" By Jupiter, you take it coolly," returned the 
other. . " What do you think I am here disguised 
for?" 

" Of course," returned Murrough O'Kelly, in 
an easy tone, " to avoid making a sixth hung in 
Waterford Peep of Day Boys. Five were executed 
the day before yesterday, and two of the rascals 
turned informers." 
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**Then how the devil," exclaimed Kavanagh, 
'^ did you escape being suspected as one of the 
creators of the rising ?" 

" Me 1" exclaimed Murrough O'Kelly, in a tone 
of surprise, ^* I never meddled in the affair ; the 
unfortunate priest that suffered by interfering with 
your shooting that cursed Englishman took care 
that I was not implicated. But the men executed 
at Waterfprd had nothing to do with those em- 
ployed by Father O'Mara. You ought to know 
that your party were merely disguised as Peep of 
Day Boys to answer a particular purpose, and 
those employed committed no act in this county, 
except that most unfortunate one of killing the 
priest, to provoke the government We wished to 
secure the person of Captain , and you mis- 
took this Englishman, De Lacy, for him.^' 

" Come, come, Murrough O'Kelly,'' interrupted 
Kavanagh, sharply. '^ I don't understand all this 
cursed plotting. I like going straight-forward to 
the work, without doubling and turning like a 
hunted hare. I now ask you, why did you persist 
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in saying when I saw you in the wood the day the 
magistrates met at the Mermaid, that this Eng- 
lishman, whose name is De Lacy, was the informer. 
Captain , we wished put out of the way?'* 

" Because," returned O'Kelly, quite coolly, " I 
wished him put out of the way, and if you had 
succeeded in hitting him, instead of missing him 
at three yards distance, as you did — " 

*'And I tell you, Murrough O'Kelly," said 
Kavanagh, fiercely, " I would not have shot that 
man for twice £500. I would willingly have shot 

Captain . , because I hate informers and 

spies — curse them I they ought to be shot — but 
that gentleman was neither. He is an English- 
man, if you will, though his country is Ireland, and 
a protestant; but, nevertheless, there is no reason, 
he should be shot down like a dog, and he a 
relative of a man I loved better than my own 
father; I mean your half and elder brother, 
Terence O'Kelly, though he was a protestant" 

*'Har exclaimed O'Kelly, "how found you 
out this account of the De Lacy ?'' « 
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*' Oh» a way of mj own/' replied Kayanagh ; 
*^ 80 when I found out that Mr. Terence O'Kellj 
and his wife were dead^ and had left an only 
daughter, and that this Mr. De Lacy was that 
daughter's cousin, and had generously protected 
her, and made over to her all he possessed himself 
in the world, I said to myself, ' what a noble fellow 
that is I' I cursed myself bitterly for attempting 
to shoot him, and you^'** added Eavanagh, furiously, 
" for deceiving me, and inducing me to think he 
was the informer, Captain ^." 

Murrough O'Kelly changed colour several times 
whilst Kavanagh was speaking. He knew his 
companion to be a dangerous one to trifle with. 
He therefore said, in a conciliatory tone : 

'' You seem, Gorman Kavanagh, to take this 
trifling error of mine, deceiving you in the 
matter of this Englishman, much to heart; but 
if you had been as grossly insulted as I was, my 
wrist dislocated when defending myself, you 
would—" 

*' Stop there, Murrough O'Eelly," interrupted 
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Kavanagh in a sneering tone^ ** the less said about 
that the better. Do you know that I was in the 
next room, and heard the whole story canvassed 
over between this Mr. De Lacy and the magis- 
trate. Captain Flaherty, through a cupboard that 
opened into the room in which they were sitting; 
it's sufiScient to say I repented of the act I sought to 
commit, and the next day wrote a letter to this 
Mr. De Lacy, telling him he need have no further 
uneasiness respecting an attempt upon his life, 
though for the matter of that he is brave as a lion, 
and fears nothing." 

Murrough O'Kelly bit his lip with vexation; 
he now saw that he could no more trust Kavanagh, 
but still it would not do to let him see he knew 
that to be the case. So, rising up from his chair 
he said: 

" I am going on to Wexford ; I suppose you will 
keep out of the county till all this affair wears 
off, which it will do before a month is over. You 
have heard, I suppose, of the total defeat of the 
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French fleets and all farther hopes of a landing in 
Ireland of a French force are at an end*" 

" Yes," returned Gorman Kavanagh, ** but this 
is stale news ;" and he also got up, tossed off the 
rest of his whisky, and said he would be moving ; 
he had a stout nag, which would take him clear 
of the county long before the night, adding: 
" We shall meet again, Murrough O'Kelly, I dare 
say, some of these days," and then left the 
room. 

Gorman Kavanagh was an enthusiast, the son of 
a small farmer on the estate of Crokane ; his mother 
had been nurse to young Terence O'Kelly. As they 
both grew up the boys became playmates, then they 
shot, fished, and hunted together; Terence also 
saved Kavanagh's life, by fishing him out of the 
creek when half drowned; we all know the strong 
devoted feelings that exist in foster brothers, es- 
pecially in Ireland, where the dependants at that 
period still experienced a kind of feudal reverence 
for their landlords. When Terence was banished 
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his home, and, as his father fally intended, disin- ^ 
herited, Kavanagh followed, and enlisted in 
the same regiment ; he was, however, found out 
to be a papist ; and was severely punished, and dis- 
missed the service.* From that hour he swore a, 
deadly hatred to England and everything English. 
On returning to Ireland he became involve din 
many schemes and plots against the protestant 
interest, and finally Father O'Mara engage^d him 
as an agent in his political schemes. At the 
period of Horace De Lacy's visit to the County of 
Waterford, Father O'Mara had employed Kavanagh 
to get up a party of Peep of Day boys to deceive the 
government as to their plans, and also to intercept 

the Captain expected in that vicinity, by 

way of Duncannon ; thus the unfortunate priest fell 
a victim to his own schemes, for it was certainly 
not his intention to murder Captain , only 

to confine him, and discover from him if possible 
how much of their schemes were Icnown to the 
government : but Kavanagh, a man of strong and 

* Such was then the law. 
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fiery passions, and imbued with feelings of intense 
hate to Englishmen, easily allowed himself to be 
ezcited, and would unquestionably have killed De 
Lacy but for the appearance of the priest, and 
the flight of his horror-struck men. 

Gorman Eavanagh was at this period about 
forty* six or forty-seven, of the middle height, but 
broad and muscular in frame ; his features were 
extremely good, and very prepossessing, when not 
disturbed by his strong temper. 

After his departure from the inn, Murrough 
O'Kelly ordered his horses; he was somewhat 
staggered by the result of his interview with 
Gorman Kavanagh ; he now feared him, and would 
have given much to have known where he 
was going, and what his projects and plans 
were. 

The morning after reaching Wexford, Murrough 
0*Kelly proceeded to the house of Mr. McManus, 
his attorney. This gentleman was a person of 
some consideration in the town of Wexford. In 
the most litigous country in the world, it is not 
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Tery di£5ciilt for an attorney with an India rubber 
conscience to become rich. Mr. McManus was 
blessed with this species of elastic conscience ; he 
was by no means a bad kind of man. He was a 
very good husband and father, and a very fair 
specimen of an Irish citizen of that period. His 
wife was of a very respectable family, and a very 
kind-hearted woman. She used sometimes to re- 
monstrate with her husband for undertaking cases 
that were visibly fraudulent 

** My dear," he used quietly to reply, •* if you 
are an attorney you must be an attorney. From 
time immemorial we have been set down as a kind 
of moral pestilence ; it would be quite impossible 
to change public opinion ; to be scrupulous with 
respect to otur clients or their causes would be a 
folly. An honest attorney would represent just 
such another character as the immortal Shake- 
speare represents, the starved apothecary, in 
fionieo and Juliet" 

Mr. McManus was sitting in his study poring 
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over some voluminous* parchment deeds, when 
Murrough O' Kelly entered the room. 

'* Ha I God bless me, the very man I was wish- 
ing to see; going to write to you this very day, and 
was this moment reading over this deed, a most 
important one, date 1694, relating to the estates of 
Crokane." 

Murrough O'Kelly threw himself into a chair, 
looking at the short, fat, and very jovial looking 
gentleman before him with not a very pleased look; 
wishing to discover what the attorney was doing 
with the deed before him, he said — 

** What were you going to write to me about, 
Mr. McManus?" 

** God bless me I do you not know that a claimant 
ha^ sprang up, for all properties, personal and col- 
lateral, to your lamented father, Terence Mur- 
rough O'Kelly r 

•* Yes," returned Murrough, " I am aware of the 
fact ; I came purposely to consult you." 

"Very good," said the attorney, rubbing his 
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hands, turning round, and treading on the terminus 
of a large torn cat, who was sitting in a dreamy 
state bj the fire. 

** Ha ! a very sensitive animal," aaid Mr. Mc 
Manus, as the cat gave a frightful screech, and Mr. 
O'Kelly being the nearest, he tried to stick his 
claws in that gentleman's legs, for which he was 
rewarded with a sound kick, and an exclamation 
of *^ Confound the cat I I detest those animals." 

** Useful beast, though," returned the attorney 
coughing, for the Tom was a favourite ; '^ saves 
my papers from being gnawed by those rapacious 
animals, mice, who have no respect for the laws ; 
think nothing of eating half-a-dozen signatures in 
a night. * Uut to return,' as the French say, * to 
our mutton,' though for the life of me I can't think 
what mutton has to do, nine cases out of ten, with 
the subject in hand. Pray have you not your 
father's will ? That's a great point, at all events, 
for it will secure you all his personal property 
which is a good round sum, let me tell you; there is 
£11,980 in the Bank of Ireland, and—" 

VOL. IL H 
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** But I have not the will/' intemiptied Murrough 
O'Kelly, almost savagely, '^ my father, in his 
madness, got at it and destroyed it/' 

*' Good Heavens," exclaimed Mr. McManus, 
nearly overturning himself with the start he gave, 
and looking dismayed. ** This is ruinous, you have 
not a leg to stand on ; it was had enough with a 
will.'^ 

^^ How did you become acquainted with this most 
unexpected event ?'^ inquired Murrough O'Kelly 
scarcely able to control his rage and vexation. 

** It wili be known, of course, in a few days 
all over the country ,^^ said the attorney. " Pro- 
ceedings will be taken, according to law, and the 
tenants have notice not to pay. I received a 
polite letter from Mr. O'Driscol, of Waterford. 
His father was formerly law agent to your grand- 
father; Mr. O'Driscol is a man of high standing. 

* 

In his letter he says he has every reason to believe 

that most advantageous terms will be offered to 

Mrs. O'Kelly and yourself by Miss Helen O'Kelly." 

'* What," passionately exclaimed Murrough, 
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starting up, his face inflamed with rage, '* do you 
imagine I am going to be a beggar to the heretical 
ofPspring of a man, a disgrace to his name and 
country, and who was disinherited ?" 

'* Pardon me,*^ drily interrupted the attorney, 
•*it was not in your father's power to will away 
one acre of the Crokane Estate, and you are not 
perhaps aware that the rents of the Killteaque 
Estate have been for years illegally received by 
your late father as — ^"^ 

*' This IS foreign to our subject," jSercely in- 
terrupted O'Kelly, " you were quite as well aware 
of that as anybody. My father thought his son 
d^ad, and never knew he had married, therefore 
received the rents, of course. And yet you, who 
knew every quibble of the law, were willing to 
raise some thousands on those lands of Killteaque, 
knowing that the lender of the money would have 
but poor security, for, permit me to say, I think 
for some years you have been aware that Terence 
O'Kelly left an heir/' 

H 2 
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Mr. McManus certainly looked confused under 
the searching glance of Murrough O'Kellyr 

*' It's my husiness," he replied, " to make 
searches and find out these thingrs, but as your 
father was then alive, it was little matter ; but if 
you will take my advice, and I give it con- 
scientiously, accept terms from the heiress. I 
never in my life perceived any difference in gold ; 
coming from the hands of either Catholic or 
Protestant, it's still gold." 

** Never,** returned Murrough bitterly, ** will 
either my mother or myself accept one fraction 
from the offspring of Terence O^Kelly.'^ 

" Then, upon my conscience, 1 do not know 
what to advise ; of course, possession is nine points 
of the law, but they are bad points. Tou might 
hold your own for a time, but it would be a losing 
game in the end. If the will had not been 
destroyed," added Mr. McManus thoughtfully, 
•Hhe £1 1,980 might perhaps be yours, along with 
all the other personal property your father died 
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possessed of ; he mast have had a very large sum 
in the house, (or some years back he intended pur- 
chasing the lands of Pillbroth, adjoining Crokane.''* 

*' You are now aware there is no will, so there is 
no use talking of what there might be," sai^ 
0*Kelly. •* Neither ifl there any use in my wasting 
my time. All I can say- is, I will hold the estate 
till I am dispossessed of it. If you can assist me, 
and contrive any means by which I can retain even 
the personal property of my father, I am willing to 
pay £300 for the service." 

*^ I will think of it," said the attorney, thought- 
fully. '^ That is, if I can legally do it, I will. I 
will write to you in a few days ; but I fear it is 
iinpossible.*^ 

So saying attorney and client separated. Mur- 
rough O'Kelly quitted the attorney's house in a 
very gloomy frame of mind; he returned to the 
inn he put up at, and was told by the waiter that 
Captain Flaherty, of Broomsgrove, was in the par- 
lour waiting to see him. 

Murrough O'Kelly's first intention was to say 
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^' he may wait ; I do not want to see him,^ bat on 
second thoughts, he replied^ ^^ Very well/' and en- 
tering the parlour perceived the jolly Captain look- 
ing the picture of content and, good living, finishing 
a ham sandwich, and washing it down with a pint 
of Madeira. 

Murrough O'Eelly bowed stiffly ; on the other 
hand the Captain said good humouredly, though he 
by no means liked his visitor, " Glad to see 
you^ Mr. O'Eelly ; got tired waiting, and so em- 
ployed myself as you see. May I offer you a 
glass of very tolerable Madeira ?" 

" Thank you ; I am just going to dine," returned 
Murrough O'Kelly, coldly. " May I enquire what 
has procured me the honour of this interview.*' 

** I intended," began the Captain, ** to wait on 
you at Crokane, but hearing you were here, and I 
accidentally here also, I thought this as good a 
time as any to state what I have to say." 

"Very good, sir," returned O'Kelly, "I am 
quite willing to hear what you have to communi- 
cate." 
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Two days agoi" began Captain Flaherty, *'I 
received a letter from Mr. De Lacy."^ At that name 
Murrough O'Eelly's face grew livid with the 
recollection of the scene our readers most 
remember took place at the Mermaid, but he re- 
mained silent *' Mr. De Lacy requested me to 
call on you," continued the Captain, ^^to state that 
it is Miss Helen O'Kelly's earnest wish to avoid all 
litigation with respect to the succession of Crokane; 
and she is not only willing to surrender whatever 
personal estates your father die4 possessed of; but 
also if no provision is made for Mrs. O^Eelly by 
settlement or otherwise, to apportion whatever 
part of the property you or your mother thfnks 
she is entitled to during her natural life.*^ 

'* I have listened to you, sir," returned O'Kelly, 
his lips tiembling with agitation, *' with patience. 
I now return to that insolent Englishman whom I 
will yet one day — " 

"Pardon me, sir" said Captain Flaherty, 
haughtily, and looking the young man sternly in 
the face. '^ I have not come here to have my 
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friend^ a man of the finest honour and unbounded 
generosity^ and an Irishman to boot, insulted; you 
can reply to my propositions without forgetting 
yourself, and ** 

** Captain Flaherty," hastily interrupted Mur- 
rough O'Kelly. ** Take your answer then, since 
it is an answer yon require. That sooner than ac- 
cept the smallest favour from the descendants of 
Terence O'Kelly, I would rather beg my bread ; 
that is my answer. I have no other to give.** 

*'And upon my honour, Mr. O'Kelly, I must 
say you have an ungracious way of returning an 
answer to a high-minded, generous young lady, 
who feels acutely the position in which she is placed. 
It cannot be expected by the most romantic that 
she will forego her natural right to her father's 
inheritance. She nobly and generously offers to 
share it, and the offer is spumed with contempt. 
However all this is nothing to me ; I undertook 
the task^ being the friend of Mr. De Lacy, who is 
Miss O'Kelly's nearest relative and natural pro- 
tector, he wishing to avoid all litigation and pub. 
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licity. And now having received your answer, I 
wish you good morning, Mr. O'Kelly." 

So taking up his hat the worthy Captain left the 
room, humming an old Irish air. 

Murrough O'Kelly paced the chamber, after the 
departure of the Captain, with an agitated step 
and a dark and gloomy expression on his features. 

** Curse them," he muttered, "curse them all, 

a heretical brood ; but I will be even with 

them yet," and he shook his clenched hand as if his 
foe stood before him. Blinded by his passions, 
infatuated and wrapped up in his bigoted and 
narrow-minded prejudices, Murrough saw every- 
thing emanating from a Protestant hand or heart 
in a perverted shape. 

The generous intentions of Helen O'Kelly he 
considered an insult to humble and lower him ; a 
species of charity — he completely overlooked his 
own birth ; he remembered but the one or two 
facts : first, that his family for many generations 
had professed the Catholic faith, and that his father 

H 5 
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before he became insane appointed him his sole 
heir. Helen O'Eelly he would only look upon as 
the offspring of a disinherited alien to his home 
and his country ; to accept independence from her, 
and probably through the persuasions of Horace 
De Lacy, was poison to his mind and heart It 
was not that Murrough O'Kelly coveted wealth ; 
to do him justice, it was not the loss that 
rankled in his hear^;. For years he had considered 
himself the undisputed heir of Crokane; he was 
proud of the name he bore, though scarcely having 
^ right to it The bar sinister in his escutcheon 
never troubled his imagination till he gained the 
knowledge that the estates could only descend to 
the legitimate heir. With all these thoughts and 
feelings rankling in his heart O'Kelly set out on 
bis return to Crokane. 

On arriving there he found Miss O'Mara with 
his mother, who was by this time nearly recovered 
irom the effects of the poison. 

" I see by your countenance, Murrough," said 
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Mrs. 0*Kelly, ''that your journey has led to no 
good result ; the loss of the will, has robbed you of 
your father s inheritance." 

As Norah O'Mara was present O'Kelly did not 
state that his father had no power to will away the 
estate ; he simply said — 

^ Such is the case, mother.*^ 

*• All lost,** said Mrs. O'Kelly ; « with Father 
O'Mara perished our hopes of seeing the true 
Church triumph ov«r its oppressor." 

" You arJB too desponding," said Norah; ''though 
my lamented uncle was a most zealous and earnest 
worker in the good cause^ there still remains the 
some powerful party he acted with; let us therefore 
hope the best. 

After Mrs. O^KeUy retired to rest, Norah and 
Murrough had along and most earnest conversation ; 
it was late that night when they separated, and the 
nest day Murrough O'Kelly was extremely active 
and busy and Miss O'Mara returned to her residence 
ofEillbray. Several domestics were discharged, and 
Murrough refused to see any of his former com- 
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panions ; it soon came to be hinted abroad tbat a 
child of the disinherited O'Kelly was a claimant for 
the estates of Crokane and Eillteaqne. One night 
the inhabitants of the village of Killmane were 
roused by the alarm that the mansion of Crokane 
was on fire, and burning with awful rapidity. 

The villagers were roused from their beds^ and 
hastily dressing, the male portion hurried off to the 
scene of destruction. The sky was like a globe of 
fire^ so great was the conflagration ; for miles the 
flames illumined the sky. No exertions on the 
part of the villagers and tenants and domestics 
could mitigate the fury of the flames that burst 
from every window of the mansion. No attempt 
was made to save a single article. Mrs. O'Kelly 
was carried out and placed in a carriage and con- 
veyed to Eillteaque, 

Murroiigh O'Kelly was observed to look on 
with a strange and fierce expression on his brow. 
He gave no orders, scarcely answered a question, 
but stood with folded arms, surveying the destruc^ 
tion of the ancient seat of the O'Kellys; and when 
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morning dawned> and nought remained but a vast 
pile of smoking ruins, he mounted his horse, and 
muttered to himself: 

** No offspring of the heretic Terence O'Kelly, 
or descendant of De Lacj, will ever sleep beneath 
the roof of Grokane 1" 

And spurring his horse, he galloped from the 
spot, to the great amazement and wonder of the 
astounded domestics, and the assembled tenants 
and farmers who had all hurried to the spot. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Some three weeks after the destruction of Crokane 
mansion by fire, Horace De Lacy and Captain 
Flaherty were sitting after their dinner in a draw- 
ing room of the White Hart Inn^ in the then most 
flourishing city of Bath, enjoying their wine. 

Before we proceed we will sum up the events of 
those three weeks briefly, as the future events of 
our story will not admit of minute details, neither 
would they interest the reader. 

Horace De Lacy, on hearing of the demolition 
of Crokane, at once set it down as the work of an 
incendiary, and that incendiary Murrough O^Kelly. 
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To have any further friendly communication with 
such a man was out of the question. Miss 
O'Kelly's papers it was therefore necessary to get 
With Lord Elesmere in company^ he set out by 
post for Plymouth. 

Captain Spreadman was rejoiced to see our hero 
and to hear he had also obtained a letter of mark, 
and was going to arm the schooner as a privateer. 
Lord Elesmere was delighted with her ; he thought 
she was one of the handsomest vessels of her class 
afloat, but undermasted. She was put immediately 
into dock to be re^masted, also new sails, &c. She 
was to carry twelve eight-pounders and a pivot gun 
on an entirely new principle for that period, when 
ca^onades were only coming into general use. 
This gun was to be very long, and to carry a 
twenty-four pound ball. Her cabin was also 
altered and made infinitely more commodious. 
Arms and ammunition, provisions, &c., were to be 
purchased, and a complement of fifty men, including 
the officers' provided. 

Lord Elesmere, by mere accident, encountered 
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in Plymouth an old comrade formerly third lieute- 
nant of the Grapler gun brig. Mentioning De 
Lacy's intention of fitting out a privateer^ and his 
search after an officer to serve next to himself, and 
to take the command occasionally, Lieut. Blath- 
waite eagerly requested his Lordship to introduce 
him, as he would be most delighted to be installed 
in the berth. Lieutenant Blathwaite was a fine 
young officer^ of great spirit and enterprise, but 
like a great many more of his class at that period, 
being without a particle of interest he was con- 
tinually serving in a second class vessel^ where no 
opportunity ever occurred for distinguishing him- 
self. 

De Lacy was delighted with the acquisition^ and 
at once appointed Mr. Blathwaite his lieutenant, 
and left the entire management of the putting the 
schooner in order to his directions, ^s it was im- 
possible to complete the complement of crew in 
Plymouth, where the men-of-war pounced upon all 
men able to serve, though, if they could, numbers 
would have preferred a thousand times over to serve 
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under De Lacy than in a king's ship. Two dozen 
first-rale hands he secured, and a boatswain. Cap- 
tain Spreadman spared him four of the old men-of- 
war's men^ that helped to take the schooner ; the 
rest he resolved to obtain on the coast of Ireland. 
James Kelly, who was in his glory^ was appointed 
first mate, and a young midshipman picked up by 
Lieutenant Blathwaite, an old acquaintance^ com- 
pleted De Lacy's outfit 

Nothing was sp^ired in the way of money to 
render the " Lily of Devon,'*' so she was christened 
by De Lacy, in compliment to his lovely cousin^ 
whom he had first met in Devon. 

When the schooner was finished^ she became 
the admiration of not only all the seafaring 
folk of Plymouth, but of the fair dames of the 
locality, who, having seen her handsome com- 
mander, would have been quite willing to become 
" his fair Lily of Devon." 

" By Jove, Horace," said Lord Elesmere, " I 
wish we were going to sail with you, instead of in 
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the Aurora frigate. We should have a glorious 
cruise." 

" But I doubt very much, Charles, if our feir 
friends would admire a round shot disturhing th« 
neatness of their breakfast table. Tou will be 
better off in the Aurora." 

On their return De Lacy obtained the requisite 
papers, enclosed in a large box, strongly clasped 
with iron bands. 

On reaching the metropolis, the box was taken 
to his attorney, who at once had it opened, and in 
De Lacy's presence looked over the contents. To 
their infinite satisfaction every requisite paper was 
there, with many important letters and documents. 
Selecting those immediately necessary, they were 
forwarded to Mv, O'Drisuol with a long letter from 
De Lacy, stating it was Miss O'Kelly's wish to 
proceed as leniently with all parties as possible, 
notwithstanding tlie ungracious conduct o 
rough O'Kelly to Captain Flaherty, ' 
our hero found at liis hotel on liis r 
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It was ftUo Mtsa O'Kelly's wish, should she suc- 
ceed to the property, of which there was not the 
smallest doubt, that all arrears should be un- 
called for, uid a half year's rent granted free to 
all farmers and tenants on the two properties, and 
also that all personal and disposable property of 
the late I'erence Mnrrough O'Kelly should revert 
to the widow. 

Ten days after, Lord Elesmere and hia family 
and Helen O'Kelly embarked in the Aurora frigate 
for Naples. Their departure was hurried, owing 
to political circumstances, though it grieved De 
Lacy to see Helen's departure, for his own 
schooner would not be ready for some two or three 
weeks ; yet the prospect of soon meeting, and 
knowing he possessed her entire confidence and 
love, consoled him. 

Helen, though she bade him farewell with appa- 

it cheerfulness of manner, and with every 
low of devoted affection, was yet not without un- 
less. Knowing the impetuosity of his disposi- 
and the darincr dhH :i1inost reckless nature of 
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his spirit, she dreaded his attempting some exploit 
quite beyond the power of his little vessel to ac- 
complish. Lord Elesmere himself had something 
of the same kind of impression on his mind, for he 
endeavoured to get him to promise him not to 
risk his vessel in - unnecessary encounters on the 
way out, and to make the Italian and Calabrian 
coast his principal cruising ground. But De Lacy 
only laughed^ saying : 

** Upon my honour, Charles, you want to make 
an old woman of me, and turn my Lily of Devon 
into a pleasure yacht Rest quite conlented that 
I will not attempt a contest with a frigate, and will 
faithfully promise to run away when chased by a 
seventy-four." 

After the departure of the Aurora, our hero 
wrote to Lieutenant Rlathwaite to hasten as much 
as possible the finishing of the Lily, that he him- 
self would join him in a few days ; he only waited 
to witness the marriage of an old friend he was to 
meet in Bath. . Accordingly to Bath he went, and 
arrived there the very morning we commenced 
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this chapter We will now return to the two 
friends. 

Captain Flaherty was to be married the next 
day. An elegant ddjettner h la fourcheite was to 
take place at the White Hart after the ceremony^ 
and the gallant captain and his bride were then to 
start on their way to Ireland. 

The worthy captain was not exactly in his usual 
high spirits. De Lacy perceived it, but on rally- 
ing his friend, the captain candidly acknowledged 
that he certainly was not quite up to the mark. 

** And yet, upon my soul, I can't say why. It's 
the weather. Confounded fogs in this country, De 
Lacy — ^never have such fogs in Ireland. Do you 
know, I have been dreaming of that schooner of 
yours. I was in her all night, only she had a 
confounded fashion of going stem foremost ; but I 
thought I had some glorious fun in her. I fancy 
the deviled kidneys I ate rather late last night 
bothered my rest ; for my last dream presented to 
me Lucinda dancing a hornpipe with the boat- 
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swain, who had a cae dangling at his back two 
yards long/' 

De Lacy laughed^ saying : 

** You do not take half exercise enough ; you're 
growing as stout as a Dutchman." 

*'Ah, well, perhaps so. Marriage will cure 
that, I daresay. liUcinda will keep me moving. 
I am rather inclined to be in good condition. Do 
you know, if I wasn't going to be spliced, as you 
sailors say, I should vastly like a cruise to Naples 
with you, with a good cook and some well-pre- 
served provisions, it would be delightful.'' 

«•' Do you remember your feast and the thirty- 
two pound shot ?" said our hero. 

Do 11" said the Captain, filling his glass; 

yes, I remember the rascal well. Do you know 
a little brush with a craft of equal size would be 
quite refreshing." 

** Wait a while ; your fair Lucinda may refresh 
you in that way after a time." 

" No, she has a most angelic temper ; I never 
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saw her put out; but let us finish the bottle ; you 
know I have to introduce you to her this evening. 
She is longing to see you ; I have spoken so often 
of you to her By the bye, De Lacy, you ought 
to have married that beautiful cousin of yours at 
once. By Jove, there's a companion you would 
have had for the voyage l** 

" But you forget, Flaherty, if I had married, I 
should not dream of turning privateer ; I should 
have stayed at home. But you see I want to get 
rich before I marry.** 

'' Rich r repeated the Captain, " why, zounds^ 
man, she will have above £7,000 a year. What 
the deuce more do you want ?** 

'* I would be quite content with herself," said 
De Lacy, ^' without the £7,000 a year." 

^^ Ah, I see, all pride and nonsense ; may lose a 
leg, and go hopping about all the rest of your life 
on a wooden pin — seeking for riches." 

Having finished their wine, the two friends made 
some alterations in their dress, and then proceeded 
^0 visit the fair widow at her lodgings. 
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Mrs. McDermot, for she went by the name of 
her last husband, notwithstanding the rather tragic 
termination of his career — not that anyone, except 
the worthy Captain Flaherty, was aware of the 
circumstances of her second widowhood; Mrs. 
McDermot inhabited very handsome apartments 
in one of the most fashionable streets in Bath. 
There were several female friends of the bride 
elect sitting round the tea table as Captain Flaherty 
and our hero entered the room. 

The fair Lucinda received onr hero, when 
introduced by his friend, with a timid, hesi- 
tating, but most gracious manner. Whether she 
suspected that her intended husband had confided 
her story to his friend or not, we cannot say, but 
the widow of two husbands seemed to be afraid to 
let those certainly dark and dangerous eyes of 
hers meet De Lacy's. The company was judi- 
ciously chosen, the fair ladies present being all 
much older than the intended bride^ and certainly 
with few pretensions to beauty^ so that the widow, 
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when she recovered from her pretty embarrass- 
ment. looked bewitching. 

Horace De Lacy soon contrived^ after the tea 
eqnipage was removed^ to engage the bride 
elect in cooversation, and he certainly had no 
reason to say that she was not as charming as a 
companion as in person and features, and before the 
close of the evening he began to think, notwith- 
standing her strange and naive confession to her 
intended partner through life, of the loss of her 
two husbands, that his choice after all might prove 
a fortunate one. 

We hasten over the wedding, which took place 

the next day, in the presence of about a dozen 

select friends; De Lacy giving the bride away. 

After the ceremony the gay party, for the 

Captain had quite recovered his spirits, drove to 

the White Hart, where a sumptuous ddjeAner 

awaited them. The bride looked fascinating. 

Just as they were seated, four gentlemen and four 

ladies, and were preparing to attack the good fare 

before them, a waiter entered the room with a note 
VOL. n. I 
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on a salver^ which he presented to the blnshing 
bride. No sooner had her eyes rested on the note^ 
than she uttered a terrible cry and fell back sense- 
less* 

A scene of indescribable confusion ensued. A 
stout gentleman present^ and a confirmed bon 
vivant, in the start he got, sprang from his chair, 
forgetting he had made fast the table cloth to save 
a most expensive pair of inexpressibles, purchased 
for the occasion. The consequence was he dragged 
a tureen of scalding hot rich soup partly over him- 
self and the rest into the white satin skirt of a 
smart spinster next him, who received this unusual 
allowance with a fearful scream. 

In the meantime the amazed and horrified Cap- 
tain snatched up his bride and carried her into 
the next room, while Horace picked up and 
put in his pocket the note that lay on the floor, the 
evident cause of the disaster. 

The bewildered guests were completely eon- 
founded. The waiters, with ruefol looks, picked 
up the broken tureen, and shook their heads at the 
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^aked carpet. Mr^ Sophieles Browning looked 
woe begone at his dqmaged trowsers^ and the spin<- 
ster cast upon the unfortunate cause of her satin 
slip's utter destruction^ looks of unmitigated con- 
tempt. Horace De L^y walked to the window^ 
and looked down into the street^ really troubled at 
this strange occurrence, and verily believing that 
the widow of two husbands was very likely to be- 
come the widow of a third. 

In a few minutes Captain IFlaherty made his 
appeapaQce ; he looked excessive^ly chagrined, and 
somewhat pale. Horace saw him gaze anxiously 
on the floor and on the table, and approaching 
him, whispered: 

" I have the note." 

^' Gpod,'^ said the Captain. 

He then apologised for the fainting of his new- 
made bride, begged they would resume their seats, 
but that it was impossible Mrs. Flaherty, who was 
unfortunately subject to ^i^dden hysteric&b could 
again make her appearance ; but the party was 
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broke up. One or two sturdy feeders sat down, 
and did make a breakfast ; the satin slip and the 
gentleman of the damaged garments had disap- 
peared, and in less than half-an-hour Horace De 
Lacy and his friend were alone. 

Captain Flaherty swallowed a tumbler of Ma- 
deira, and then looked at his friend with a serio- 
comic expression of countenance. 

" It's all over, De Lacy, by the immortal Gods. 
I could laugh, only I am inclined to cry : let us 
have the note; it will explain all to you. I'll 
never venture upon matrimony again, and yet my 
poor Lucinda is not to blame. Poor soul, she'^s 
fretting enough to break her heart" 

The Captain took another glass of Madeira, cast 
a rueful look at a very tempting pengord pie, 
heaved a heavy sigh, and took the note between 
his finger and thumb, and just read aloud the 
direction— 

** To Mrs. Flaherty ;" and in the comer were 
from « F. W. H Mac D ."^ 
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- " D rascal," muttered the Captain, 

*' From one of the husbands not drowned after 
all, I suppose," said De Lacy. 

« 

** Yes ; curse the rascal," muttered the Captain. 
'^ Poor soul I she recognized the handwriting and 
the initials ; the shock was too much for her ; in- 
fernal scoundrel ! could not he have the patience 
to wait till the breakfast was over at all events." 

Opening the note. Captain Flaherty read aloud 
as follows : — 

" Adorable Lucinda, 

" It grieves me to the very centre of my heart 
to disturb the prospect of exquisite happiness you 
no doubt pictured to yourself that you would enjoy 
with the fat marine." 

Flaherty paused, and looked up into the face of 
his friend; it was like scarlet. Horace could 
not, notwithstanding his efforts, restrain himself. 
He burst into a hearty laugh. The Captain rubbed 
his chin, struggled for a few moments, and finally 
laughed also. Pitching the note on the table, he 
said, " Push, that pengord pie over to me, De 
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Lacj. By jove 1 this life is too short to be griev- 
ing about trifles. Cursed rascal that fellow never- 
theless. rU tell you what I'll do/' cutting as he 
spoke a fair allowance from the pie ; *^ 1*11 go to 
Naples with you ; I must get out of the way for a 
time ; will you take me F"" 

'« Will I,** said tlorace, joyfully, for he was 
much attached to Flaherty, *^ by jove I am much 
rejoiced at the determination, but what does that 
rascal say in his note, for in truth I pity the 
widow ; and would, if possible, save her from such 
a scoundrel; he evidently deceived her." 

^ Yes/" said the Captain, '' no doubt of that ; she 
vows no power on earth will make her live with 
the ruffian ; in fact, there's not much fear of that, 
for he is a returned convict I'll set the police after 
the scoundrel, but read the letter, De Lacy. I am 
really quite overcome. I would not shew my face 
in Ireland for £10,000. You must, when you are 
married, build up that mansion at Crokane again, 
and take up your residence there. I have often 
felt the loss of a familiar fiu^e.*" 
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*^ We shall see about that hereafter^'' said De 
Lacy^ taking up the note and reading it. 

*' Well, how did the rascal escape drowning," 
demanded the Captain, finishing his breakfast and 
taking to the Madeira 

^' I will go on with the note," said De Lacj, 
with a smile, ^* when you leave off." 

'* No, no," interrupted the Captain. ** Never 
mind particulars; just say how he escaped and 
where the vessel is." 

*'It seems,'' sud our hero, ^* that he was picked 
up on a piece of timber by a merchant craft, and 
carried to the West Indies. He says he does 
not wish to destroy your happiness, and is very 
willing to surrender all right to the beautiful, 
Lucinda for j? 1,000, and go abroad, as he fancies 
a foreign climate agrees with him best" 

'* Most consummate scoundrel ; however, there 
is no fear of Lucinda being annoyed with him, for 
a placard stating that this Mc Dermot, as he calls 
himself — daresay it's an alias — has returned from 
transportation, will drive him out of the country ;" 
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but from this trouble the worthy Captain was 
saved, for the very next day a row in a dis- 
reputable public house, in a noted quarter of Bath, 
caused an entrance of the police of that period, 
when Mc Dermot was recognized by one of the 
men, and at once pounced upon. It is our painful 
duty to record that the severity of the laws at this 
period sentenced the culprit to be hanged ; it was 
a hanging reign, and accordingly Mc Dermot, 
which was his real name, and a most accomplished 
and dangerous rogue he was, was hanged, and thus 
the fair widow became free; but as Captain 
Flaherty very justly observed, marrying the widow 
of the drowned husband was one thing ; but hang- 
ing was rather too tragical an exit So the un- 
fortunate Lucinda lost her third husband, and the 
affair getting rather notorious, she betook herself 
to Scotland to endeavour to repair her misfor- 
tunes. Discarding the name of her second husband, 
and adopting that of her first ; which, however, 
was not quite so well sounding a name for a hand- 
some widow, as her first husband's name happened 
to be Diddle. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



On the 18th of May, 1798, the LDy of Devon 
fully equipped for sea, excepting her com- 
plement of hands, sailed from Plymouth. It was a 

remarkably fine day, and a bright clear sky, and a 

* 

brisk breeze from the east. Numbers were 
assembled on the Parade to witness the departure 
of the miich admired privateer, and many a fair 
one looking over the noble bay wished her hand- 
some captain a fortunate and successful cruize. 
Horace De Lacy, while in Plymouth, had accepted 
several invitations from naval officers, some of 

whom he knew, others knew him by name : one or 

I 5 
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two balls were got up in great style by both army 
and navy^ so that our hero and Captain Flaherty, 
who had quite recovered his spirits, passed a gay time 
of it In fact, it was well for Captain Flaherty 
that they got under weigh at last, for whether to 
drown the memory of the fascinating widow, or a 
spell that was over him since the fatal catastrophe 
of his wedding day, but the worthy Captain was 
very near getting into the meshes of a widow quite 
as dangerous as his lost Lucinda. 

Several naval officers accompanied our hero 
on board the Lily of Devon a few leagues from the 
bay, having a desire to see her speed tested with a 
government cutter, considered a remarkably fast 
sailer, and also to see his new traversing twenty- 
four pounder tried. Less than half«an-hour 
satisfied all parties that the cutter had not the 
the slightest chance, the Lily running away 
from^ her, with her foresail braced, and her 
top-gallant sail lowered. The Lily then hove to 
till the cutter came up, and then a trial close 
hauled took place> but with worse results, for the 
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schooner not only beat the cutter oat of the wind, 
but sailed three feet for her two. 

'* Well, by jove," said Captain Purcell, of the 
Superb, addressing Horace De Lacy, " you have 
without exception one of the fastest craft afloat. 
Tour schooner was already fiunous as the Adven- 
ture, but your re-mastmg and increase of canvass 
which she carries like a crutch has vastly improved 
her/' 

*' Now let us see the effect of this long twenty- 
four poimder.*' An empty hogshead was flung 
overboard, and the two vessels ran a certain dis- 
tance, what was considered a fair shot for the 
cutter's twelve-pounder ; in four shots the cutter 
fired the cask was untouched, though the last shot, 
aimed by the master, struck the water within a 
foot of the markt 

*^ We have had no practice, Captain Purcell,'^ 
remarked our hero, as the schooner drew off to 
nearly double the distance, ** but at all events you 
will be able to judge of the gun's range and 
power." 
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There were two gunners, old hands, on board the 
Lily, and they fired the piece, missing each time it 
is true, but only by a few feet, and a third shot 
ranged far beyond the mark. 

"Try your hand, De Lacy," said Captain 
Flaherty, ** I remember the time when you could 
hit that mark twice out of three." 

** It's a splendid piece, Mr. De Lacy ; pray try 
if your old skill remains good," said Captain 
Purcell. 

Horace De Lacy immediately did so, and so 
close went the ball to the mark that it was 
thought hit ; but his second shot knocked it all 
to smash, when a loud cheer was given from both 
crafts. 

** Well, upon my honour, Mr. De Dacy,'' said 
Captain Purcell, ** I should not like to have you 
for a customer in a corvette ; the French corvettes 
have only eights and twelves, and provided the 
breeze was a fair northerly one, you would com- 
pletely cripple her with that gun, and keep out of 
range yourself." 
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The schooner was then hove to^ a splendid 
lunchj partaken of bj the party aboard — ^a lunch 
entirely laid out by the care and savoir vivre of 
Captain Flaherty, and then after sundry toasts^ the 
naval officers returned to Plymouth on board the 
cutter^ wishing our hero and the Lily of Devon 
every good fortune. 

Squaring her topsails to the fine steady breeze 
blowing, the Lily bore away for the Land's End. 
It was our hero's intention to make for the coast of 
Wexford, and if the weather permitted, to come to 
an anchor off the village of Killmane, James 
Kelly promising to get him ten stout active seamen 
from the fishing boats, and another dozen perhaps 
along tiie coast ; he wanted twenty hands, which 
would make his crew sixty, for he had picked up 
nearly a score in Plymouth, after Captain Spread- 
man's departure. Captain Flaherty also wished to 
visit Broomsgrove Lodge for a day, which our 
hero would spend looking at the ruins of Crokane ; 
he also intended visiting Waterford, and seeing 
Mr. O'Driscol, if possible. With a fresh breeze 
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and all saU set, the water smooth^ as the wind 
drew more from the north* east^ on heaving the 
log they found the Lilj made twelve knotSi which 
was remarkably fast sailing in those dajs^ when 
clippers were unknown. The next day they were 
working up the Irish Channel, the wind at north 
east being dead an end. Nevertheless the second 
day they made the Saltee's Islands, and the 
weath^ keeping fine, and the wind northerly, they 
ran close in shore, and anchored to the westward 
of St Patrick's Bridge, and close off the Creekj 
near which the village of Killmane stood. As the 
tide served to nm np the Creek, our hero and 
Captain Flaherty entered a four-oared gig, and 
pulled up to the village. The warlike looking 
schooner anchored off the coast had already 
attracted the attention of the villagers, whose sur- 
prise was great, when most of those assembled on 
the little quay recognized De Lacy and his com- 
panion, and also James Kelly* Proceeding to the 
Mermaid Inn, the old landlord received them with 
his former cringing civiUty. though there was « 
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lurking glance in his keen inqoisitive grey eje that 
did not escape De Lacy's observation. As Captain 
Flaherty wished to be back the following evening, 
a light Irish car and a good horse were procared, 
and the Captain left» being anxious to settle some 
part of his establishment, and bring his own man 
back with him ; he had left him behind purposely, 
having a kind of presentment that something 
would occur in his matrimonial speculation ; thus 
the full particulars, if anything did occur, would 
not be brought back to Ireland by his own 
attendant, who though a clever and attached 
fellow, and an old marine, was a bit of a wag in 
his own way. 

Leaving James Kelly to beat up for seamen 
amongst the fishermen, Horace De Lacy having 
ordered wine and refreshment, called the host into 
the parlour. 

'^ You have had a sad and destructive catastrophe 
here," said our hero to the landlord^ who was 
standing with a stoop, and his hands behind his 
back, gazing at his visitor with a very inquisitive 
look. 
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'' Faix, may be so, your honour/' returned Mr. 
Mulling, looking quite innocent. 

Our hero looked into the vacant countenance 
of the man, with some surprise; he was cer- 
tainly above the class who could feign ignorance 
of his words; therefore, he at once set Mr. 
Mullins down as a deceiver, and one acting a part^ 
However, he merely said, *^ I have heard that the 
mansion of Crokane has been burned to the 
ground." 

"Oh aigb, your honour; beg your worship's 
pardon, so it has ; musha, a great fire entirely, and 
a great escape the family had, to be sure." 

" Where are the family at present ?" demanded 
our hero. 

'* Faix, myself does not know, sir, just this 
moment ; but may be a week or two ago they were 
at Eillbeg, at Miss Norah O'Mara's. Poor Father 
O'Mai'a's niece, your honour." 

" I did not know he had a niece,'^ returned De 
Lacy. " How far is KiUbeg ?" 

" May be, your honour, about a couple of miles 
from Crokane. So, your worship, I hear the 
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lands are all claimed by the daughter of our late 
master's eldest son, Mr. Terence O'Kelly as was." 

'' Do the tenants acknowledge her claims^ Mr. 
MuUinsr 

*' Oh aigh, faix they do, and be rights, for the 
young lady, I hears, forgives them all arrears, and 
be gor gives 'em half a year's rent free. Praise to 
the saints ! though she be a her — a Protestant I 
mane. She knows how to deal with the people. 
They likes the ould stock." 

^^ Then notice has been given to the farmers and 
tenants, Mr. Mullins, for I suppose you know I am 
Miss O'Kelly's first cousin.^' 

^* Tes^ your honour ; I heard say as such is the 
case, but your worship sees the country is all up, 
and nobody minds the laws ; it's not safe to live* 
even for a good Catholic, these times. It's £rom 
bad to worse, your honour. No one is allowed 
arms, and there is a proclamation promising large 
rewards and secresy to informers* : faix, no man 
knows who he is talking to ; the troops is every- 
where, and people found out of nights are punished ; 

♦ Fact. 
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S0| your honour, in this state of things who would 
claim or keep property. I'm a tenant meself to 
the O'Kelly for house and land, but faix, I don''t 
know what to say." 

" Well, all this is very bad/' said De Lacy, "and 
the poor people will suffer in the end, for the law 
and the government must be obeyed ; those rebel- 
ling against the Eing^s authority will assuredly 
suffer.'^ 

** True, for you, sir ; we's always bom to suffer. 
Never see'd it otherwise in ould Ireland, no 
matter who governs ; but there will be a dale of 
lives lost before all this ends." 

Our hero very readily imagined that any attempt 
to claim lands or tenements in the then frightfully 
disturbed state of Ireland was out of the question ; 
he therefore resolved to let Mr, O'Driscol pursue 
his own measures till tranquillity was restored to 
the country ; not being himself aware of all the 
elements of strife and party rancour existing in the 
country, he imagined the attempt of the Irish 
people at rebellion would be crushed at the outset ; 
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he deeply deplored this state of things, for he had 
a strong feeling of affection for Ireland, where his 
family originally came &om, he was led to believe. 

As far as he could judge by what he heard 
when in England, and ftom what he observed while 
in Ireland, the system pursued by England's 
ministers was far from one likely to conciliate a 
people like the Irisk Then again a party of trai- 
tors — ^Irishmen themselves, but in heart caring 
little for the prosperity of their country — ^had paid 
emissaries sent into various parts to rouse the suffi- 
ciently excitable minds of the Catholic peasantry ; 
they told them most improbable stories, represented 
the Orangemen to have sworn to wade saddle deep 
in the blood of the Catholics, if it should be neces- 
sary to subdue them. Pretended oaths were even 
printed and circulated to rouse the Catholics into 
resentment 

No wonder then that the poor, untutored, ill- 
paid, and half-fomished peasant should greedily 
listen to these traitorous lies, and should eagerly 
join in any project or scheme that had a chance of 
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ameliorating their miserable existence. Even to 
the present day there exists in England and Wales 
a miserable prejudice against Ireland and Irishmen, 
though they have shed their blood as freely and as 
heartily for England as her own sons. 

De Lacy, to while away time, strolled up the 
Tillage, and then enquiring of a peasant the road 
to Crokane^ proceeded to have a look at the ruins 
of the mansion. It was scarcely two miles from 
the village, and the day was young. Had James 
Kelly known he was intending surh an excursion, 
he would have prevented him, for it was very well 
known in Killmane that a large body of insur- 
gents were already in arms in the hills above Kill- 
mane, and in the vicinity of Killbeg ; but James 
Kelly had collected eight stout, hearty seamen, and 
had gone on to a village within three miles, where 
he expected to get as many more. Government 
was also laying hold of men and sending them 
on board the fleet, and hundreds were hiding from 
those hunting them out. This plan was exten* 
sively carried out in the north. 
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Horace De Lacy, full of thought and reflection, 
rambled on through a very beautiful, picturesque 
country ; the land, though certainly badly culti- 
yated, looked exceedingly rich, and the meadows 
green ; but after leaving the village, he did not 
encounter a single person. At length he reached 
the great gates of Crokane mansion, and beheld 
playing before the open door of the lodge two 
children^ who, seeing him, ran wildly into the 
house. 

The immense iron gates lay wide open, and 
the once well-kept road leading to the mansion was 
covered with grass and weeds. De Lacy paused 
as a female, holding an infant in her arms, came 
out &om the lodge, and gazed at our hero with a 
look of unquiet surprise. He then perceived, fas- 
tened to a hook in the wall, a very handsome 
horse^ with a side saddle on its back. Surprised 
at this circumstance, for both the. horse and its ac- 
coutrements were extremely handsome, De Lacy 
approached the female, a woman of about five and 
thirty years. She looked back into the lodge, but 
stood her ground. 
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Pray,'* my good woman, is there any ob- 
jection to my taking a look at the ruins of- Crokane 
house P**^ 

" Who is there, Peggy?*' exclaimed a voice from 
the interior of the lodge. 

^ Faix, heta a stranger to me, Miss,*^ said the 
woman, making way for some person, and the next 
moment Norah O'Mara stood in the doorway, 
gAxing with her dark, intelligent eyes upon the 
fine figure of the intruder, seen to advantage 
in his simple sailor's attire, and cap witJi the broad 
gold lace band round it. He carried his sword 
under his arm ; whilst round his waist was the 
broad black belt intended for fMStols, but it held 
none. 

^ I trust, madam," said De Lacy, raising his 
cap, ^' that I am not intruding. I wished to have 
a glance at the ruins of a mansion I feel a great 
interest in." 

A flush came over the pale cheek of Norah 
O'Mara as a sudden thought rushed through her 
brain, and the hand that grasped the riding whip 
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shook as she lifted the long skirt of her riding 
habit, and stepped down the single step leading 
into the lodge. 

She stood close to De Lac j^ who gazed npon her 
tall graceful figure and handsome features with 
surprise^ puzzled both at her appearance and her 
singular manner. While thus he stood^ and Norah 
0*Mara prepared to address him, there came forth 
&(»n the wood some fourteen or fifteen men^ 
habited in dark green, some with short pikes, others 
with muskets, and keeping alopg the thick hedge, 
came within sight of Horace De Lacy, quite visible 
to Norah 0'Man^ who had her face to th«m» but 
unperceived by De Lacy. 

When within twenty yards of our hero, the men 
paused, and stood regarding the movements of the 
priest's niece. This manoeuvre took place while 
she descended the steps from the lodge. 

*' Pray, sir/' said Norah O'Mara, " may I re* 
qu^Bt to know why you wish to visit ruins you 
must^ I should think, be quite a stranger to, and 
why you declare an interest in them ?" 
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More and more surprised, and not having the 
slightest idea who the really beautiful girl could 
be that thus so strangely addressed him^ De Lacy 
simply said : 

" If I said, lady, that I merely visit them from 
curiosily, my answer would appear quite sufficient, 
but I feel an interest beyond curiosity* I have 
not the pleasure of knowing who you are, but I 
will candidly answer yo6, and give you my reason 
for rambling here : I am connected by family ties 
with the owner of these ruins." 

*'Then I know who you are,'* said Norah 
O'Mara, with a flash of the eye, and a swelling out 
of her bust, as if some great emotion was excited. 
**Your name is De Lacy; you, and only you, 
caused the death of my unfortunate uncle O'Mara, 
and you are the man who seeks to drive from the 
soil of his fathers the true heir to these lands, to 
hold them for the heretical daughter of a disinhe- 
rited and apostate son. My hour of triumph is 
come r 

And she raised her hand up with a menacing 
gesture. 
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As she did so, the sound of men's feet on the 
hard ground behind his back caused De Lacy to 
turn round sharply, and then he beheld the armed 
men close beside him, four of them with their 
muskets leveled at his head. De Lacy instantly 
drew his sword, and with a flushed cheek and an 
eye kindling with passion, said, looking at Norah 
O'Mara sternly : 

'* Madam, do you countenance murder? What 
is your purpose in bringing these men upon me, 
who never injured you or yours ?" 

" That is false, sir," said Norah O'Mara, " and 
you know it I do not countenance murder, 
though you were the cause of my uncle's death, 
but you must go with these men. Fortune has 
thrown you in my path, and I will take advantage 
of her favours. Give your sword to these men, 
and you will 'eceive no injury/' 

" No, madam," said De Lacy firmly, " that I 

will not do. I never surrendered my sword to a 

rebel or a traitor; I shall not commence now. 

You are allowing your excited feelings, madam, 
VOL. u. K 
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to mislead jou; but take care you do not commit an 
act you will hereafter have to atone for, perhaps 
aeverely. Leave my way clear, men, unless you 
wish to commit a cowardly murder." 

As De Lacy resolutely advanced, the rebels 
raised their muskets, when a loud, bold voice in 
their rear called out : 

*' Hold your hands, tare and nouns, are you 
madmen ? What is this for ?" 

And leaping over a low, thick hedge, a stout, 
muscular man of middle age, vested also in dark 
green, with a short carbine in his hand, sprang in 
betweeq De Lacy and the rebels. 

** Why, Kavanagh," said Norah O'Mara, in a 
haughty and vehement tone, advancing close 
beside him, " are you a traitor ? This is Lieutenant 
De Lacy.'* 

''Thunder and nouns. Miss; sure 1 know 
that^** said the man, ''do you want to hinder a 
noble gentleman in the broad daylight taking a 
walk to look at some old ruins V 

" Take you care, Grorman Kavanagh^ that you 
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are not betraying the cause of those you lead ; you 
are selling yourself and men to a Sassanach traitor^ 
who will live to hang you yet** 

**' Faix, I hope not, Miss. If he does I have the 
consolation to think that there's been many a worse 
hung than myself, after alL Now, Mr. De Lacy," 
he continued, '^ will you please to move on, and 
the next time you have a hankering after ruins, 
don't let them be the ruins of Crokane." 

The men drew back without any sulkiness or 
wish to differ with the orders of their leader, 
while Norah O'Mara cast a look of disappointed 
rage at our hero ; and turning away, she said in 
a low voice : 

" Father Murphy shall hear of this." 

A low laugh was all the surprised De Lacy 
heard, and as he walked on he felt his arm grasped, 
and the man Kavanagh said : 

" Not a word of this, Mr. De Lacy, to a living 

soul whiie in this country. I am your friend, and 

a friend to her you claim these lands for, but this 

is no time for claiming an inheritance, therefore 

K 2 
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take my advice and leave this country now. I am 
the man who attempted to take your life. I have 
probably saved it now ; farewelL'* 

And leaping the low hedge he followed his men 
into the wood. Considerably surprised by the 
whole adventure, De Lacy quietly pursued 
his way; his mind full of coniBicting thoughts; 
from which he was roused by the sound of horse's 
feet behind ; and the next instant Norali O'Mara 
reined up her spirited horse beside him ; she was 
a splendid equestrian figure, and her cheek was 
flushed with excitement, and her eyes sparkling 
from the same cause. 
Our hero paused. 

*^ Mr. De Lacy," said the Priest's niece, con- 
quering some emotion she felt, and speaking calmly, 
"you will mistake, sir, if you leave this country with 
the idea that I intended you to be murdered ; I 
had no such intention. What my ulterior object 
might be it is unnecessary to explain ; this country 
is in arms to obtain those rights and privileges it 
has so cruelly and oppressively been deprived of; 
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before we took up arms we submitted to every 
species of outrage from our proud and dastardly 
oppressor; but what I have now to say is this, if 
you seek to gain the lands of the O'Eelly, and 
drive the true heir from his rights^ you will as- 
. suredly be baffled^ and your life brought into peril ; 
the daughter of Terence O'Kelly can never 
possess the lands of Crokane, while Murrough 
O'Kelly lives.'* 

**Pray hear me one moment, Miss O'Mara," 
said De Lacy^ laying his hand op the rein of her 
uneasy horse^ for she was about to turn away. 
** That I deeply and greatly deplore the unfor- 
tunate death of your uncle I need scarcely say ; he 
generously interfered to save a stranger^ and lost 
his life by an accident over which I could possibly 
have no control. With respect to the succession 
to these lands^ permit me to say you labour under 
a most serious error ; so far from Miss O 'Kelly 
wishing to dispossess and deprive Mr. Murrough 
O'Kelly of his just rights, she distinctly declares 
it to be her wish^ and requests her wishes to be 
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made known to Mr. O'Eelly, that he and his mother 
shall retain not only all the personal property of 
his father, but also whatever amount Mrs. O'Kelly 
shall consider she is entitled to^ as the widow of 
Mr. Terence Murrough O'Kelly."" 

Seeing Norali O'Mara listening with an air of 
intense surprise, De Lacy continued — 

" Moreover, Miss O'Mara, perhaps you are not 
aware that the estates of Crokane are strictly en- 
tailed, and that Terence Murrough O'Kelly had 
no power whatever to will or dispose of one acre 
of those estates, while Terence O'Kelly or any 
heir of his body existed." 

Now Norah O'Mara was totally ignorant of all 
this matter stated by Horace De Lacy. From Mur- 
rough O'Kelly she had understood that his father 
had disinherited his son for being a protestant; had 
made a will, leaving him the entire property. The 
destruction of the will by a maniac, who sought to 
poison his own wife, did not, in Norah's mind, alter 
her lover's right to the succession, therefore she 
listened to De Lacy's statement, somewhat stag- 
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gered, and already greatly moved by his quiet, 
manly, and impressive manner. Courage and 
firmness under difficulties and danger are greatly 
admired by the gentler sex : Norah O'Mara was 
already surprised into respect for De Lacy by his 
calm and undismayed aspect, when he might 
reasonably imagine his life was in danger. The 
Priest's niece was made up of contrarieties and con- 
tradictions^ a perfect being of impulses. Before, 
however, she could make any reply to De Lacy'9 
words, another person appeared unexpectedly and 
suddenly on the scene ; who he was, and what was 
the result of his appearance, our readers will find 
in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Wb have stated that before Norah O'Mara could 
reply to Horaee De Lacy, they were interrupted. 
This interruption was caused by the crashing of 
the branches of the hedge near them^ and a man^ 
mounted on a powerful black horse, sprang into 
the road^ checking his steed within a few yards of 
our hero. Norah uttered an exclamation of 
astonishment and turned very pale, as her eyes 
rested on the flushed and passion-distorted features 
of Murrough O'Kelly, He was vested iir the 
rebel uniform of green, with his hat decorated by 
the green feather, and wearing a sword, and a belt 
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With a brace of handsome silver mounted pistols 

in it He was a large and powerfdl man, and 

looked exceeding well in the dress he wore, and 

bestrode his fiery and handsome horse with ease 

and power. 

De Lacy, though taken by surprise, evinced no 

alarm, but remained calmly awaiting the issue of 

this new feature in his adventure. 

" So, Mr. De Lacy," said Murrough O'Kelly, 

throwing himself oflF his horse, and letting the 

reins go, the horse being so well trained that it stood 

perfectly still, pawing the ground, but not offering 

to move from the spot " So, Mr. De Lacy," 

began Murrough O'^Kelly, '*we meet again." 

And pointing with his whip to the ruins of Cro- 

kane, which were distinctly visible from where 

they stood, he continued, with an exulting laugh : 

** Did I not tell you that no offspring of the 

heretic and apostate Terence O'Kelly should ever 

sleep beneath the roof of Crokane?" 

" True, Mr. OTCelly," returned De Lacy calmly, 

" but at that period I did not consider that a de- 

k5 
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scendant of a good old family could become an in- 
cendiary and a traitor to his king and country." 

Looking through the same hedge over which 
Murrough O' Kelly had leaped, was the man named 
Gorman Kavanagh, but he remained quiet and 
concealed. Norah O'Mara sat upon her horse, 
exceedingly pale and with a disturbed look, gaaing 
anxiously at the two powerful men before her. No 
sooner had De Lacy ceased speaking than 
Murrough O'Eelly, with a gesture of rage, drew 
hifl sword, and advancing within a pace of De 
Lacy, said : 

" Sassanach as you are, draw ^nd defend your- 
self. I've sworn to take your life for the insult 
you inflicted on me, and your life V\l have I** 

** Never," said De Lacy, " if it depends on your 
own arm only. I told you before, your passions 
rendered you insane ; but have your way, though 
I seek neither your life nor your just inheritance.** 

As he spoke he drew his sword, but Norah 
O'Mara cried ''Stay, Murrough, for the blessed 
Virgin's sake, hold T 
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Before she could urge her horse between them, 
Gorman Kavanagh sprang through the hedge and 
laid his hand upon her bridle, sajing in his cool, 
sarcastic voice : 

''Let them alone, Miss Norah, let them alone. 
This is all fair^ one gentleman challenging another. 
Faix I they are well matched in height, at all 
events.^' 

Before he had well finished the sentence, Mur- 
rough O* Kelly's sword was flying in the air; he 
was no match, with that weapon, with the prac- 
tised and skilful sailor. 

Infuriated with passion at his defeat, for he 
prided himself in the use of the small sword, 
Mnrrough O'Kelly drew a pistol from his belt, and 
with a savage oath, fired at De Lacy. The 
ball lodged in his left arm, and for the instant 
he staggered back, while a cry of bitter pain and 
reproach escaped Norah O^Mara's lips, and 
Gorman Kavanagh, let go her rein, shouting 

« coward, this is too bad I^' But before 

that, and while yet the savage O'Kelly was draw- 
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ing liis second pistol, to finish his cowardly attempt, 
the right hand of the now enraged De Lacy was 
on his throat; a desperate straggle ensued, but De 
Lacy had nerves of iron ; he raised him up^ and 
with an exclamation of contempt, hnrled him 
violently from him, and with such force that he 
lay prostrate and almost senseless upon the road, 
bleeding profusely from the nostrils, whether from 
passion or the terrible grip of the enraged De 
Lacy it was impossible to say. Norah O'Mara 
the next instant was kneeling by his side, the tears 
streaming down her cheeks. 

" You are wounded, Mr. De Lacy,^ said Gorman 
Kavanagh, approaching the flushed and excited 
sailor, whose left hand lay powerless, the blood 
running down his sleeve. ** It was a — ^^ 
cowardly act ; but go, sir, it won't do for you to 
linger here ; I may not now be able to restrain the 
men, should they hear the shot and turn back, and 
see their leader lying thus." 

**I do not know you, nor your motives, Mr. 
Gorman Kavanagh, for such I hear is your name. 
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for acting towards me as you have done; but you 
have served me, and therefore I regret, deeply 
regret, to see you in the ranks of the misguided 
men who — " 

*^ Be 6or I sir, the less said about that the 
better," interrupted Kavanagh. ** You may call 
us rebels, and croppies, and anything you please, 
but we fight for our rights and our country. You 
ought to feel for an Irishman, but, faix I you're not 
in a state to be standing talking here : he's recover- 
ing, and though he's bad enough for the present, as 
long as life is in him, he's your mortal enemy ; but 
if you want to know the reason I served you, I'll 
tell you; I was the foster-brother of Terence 
O'Eelly, and loved him better than one brother 
could love another. Now go on, for the love of 
Christ, for mischief may come yet. Hark ! there's 
a shot; the boys are coming this way.'' 

Murrough O'Eelly had evidently struck his 
head in falling, for he was deadly pale, and was 
for several moments unable to rise. Norah 
O'Mara had wiped the blood from his face» and 
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she now looked imploringly at De Lacy, and 
waved her hand as if she wished him toleave the spot 

For an instant he hesitated, but feeling that he 
was bleeding much, and suffering some pain, he 
moved on. and taking his handkerchief out he 
passed it round his neck, and supported his arm 
with it, and then walked on rapidly towards the 
village. 

A. short distance from the hamlet he encountered 

James Kelly coming hastily to meet him. When 

he beheld his master with his arm in the hand- 

^ kerchief and blood marks' over his garment, he 

stood bewildered* 

** The Lord save us, sir, did you fall in with any 
of the rebels ?" 

** I will tell you another time, James ; take the 
boat and go on board the schooner for Mr. Philips," 
a young and talented surgeon he had shipped in 
Plymouth, who had been some years assistant sur- 
geon on board a man of war, *^ I have a piece of 
lead in my arm I may as well have out as soon as 
possible." 
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James Kelly knew his master too well to waste 
time in useless words, but turned away and ran on 
towards the landing place, whilst our hero pro- 
ceeded to the inn, not without having attracted 
the attention of many of the villagers, seeing his 
arm in a sling, for every trifle is noticed in a small 
place. 

In less than an hour the surgeon and Lieutenant 
Blathwaite, who felt uneasy, arrived at the inn, but 
De Lacy made very light of the matter, and as it 
was very apparent to Lieutenant Blathwaite that he 
did not wish to talk upon the subject of his wound, 
he pulled off the coat and held his arm, while the 
surgeon extracted the ball. This done, and the 
wound bound up, De Lacy felt very little incon- 
venience from the occurrence. 

'* James Kelly, sir,'^ said Lieutenant Blathwaite, 

^* brought on board fifteen fine active fellows, all 

young men, who have shipped most eagerly. 

There's a cutter at anchor, with a king's pennant, 

making trips ashore, and picking up all the hands 
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thej can lay hold of; but the men fight shj of a 
king's ship, though they gladly agree with us. There 
are three more, he says, in the village, so that 
we have our complement, all but three." 

'' Very good ; that's capital, Mr. Blathwaite. I 
hope by to-morrow to get under weigh ; I only 
wait now for Captain Flaherty." 

" I heard,'' said the Lieutenant, '^ from one of 
the officers of the cutter who came on board the 
schooner, that the rebellion has broken out most 
furiously all over the country, and that Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald and several other conspirators 
were taken in Dublin last week after a desperate 
resistance." 

'^ It's a melancholy state of things, and can only 
end in a fearful massacre of the unfortunate 
peasantry of this country," said De Lacy. " I 
should not like to have to act against them ; there 
is something so revolting in the idea of slaughter- 
ing your own countrymen, especially when you 
know that they have been goaded and driven into 
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insurrection by heartless incendiaries^ and a mis- 
taken policy of those in power ; there are faults 
on both sides." 

The following day Captain Flaherty returned. 
De Lacy had gone on board the schooner, as there 
was every appearance of a change of wind ; he 
was rejoiced at his friend's return. 

'^ By the immortal gods/' said the Captain, aflter 
our hero had satisfied him with respect to his 
wound, ^'you had a narrow escape from that 
bloodthirsty tiger, young O'Kelly. It's all up with 
him, however ; he's in arms against the govern- 
ment, with a notorious rebel, one John Murphy, 
parish priest of Boulavogue, a fellow as feitocious 
as himself. The people of Wexford are in a state 
of intense alarm ; whole families flying to England. 
Two large bodies of rebels were assembled on the 
hills of Oulast and at Kilthomas ; the yeomen are 
also committing great excesses, shooting down men 
at work in the fields, and even in their houses ; 
they also seized near eight hundred fire-arms sent 
by the £arl of Mountmorris for the use of his 
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yeomen. I'm deuced glad to get out of the 
country till tranquillity is restored* IVe secured 
a couple of thousand pounds, shut up house, told 
such of my tenants as I could see in the time, to be 
true to their king and country, and let them fight 
it out. I wouldn't have anything to say to this 
contest on any account I have no objection to 
fight a few Frenchmen, or a Spaniard now and 
then for a variety, but to be cutting down my poor 
miserable countrymen, the most part of them as 
ignorant of what they are fighting for as babes, 
goes against my grain." 

" I have written to Mr. O'Driscol," said De 
Lacy, "80 I give up visiting Waterford. I will 
now get under weigh. I'm short three men, but 
perhaps we may pick up a hand or two out of the 
Einsale Hooker's, off the Old Head." 

With the wind at east, the Lily of Devon got 
under weigh, and ran along the coast till they 
made the Old Head of Einsale. As De Lacy ex- 
pected, he found himself amidst a small fleet of 
fishing hookers, putting out their long lines As 
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the sea -^aa ezceedinglj smooth and the wind light. 
Lieutenant Blathwaite got the boat oat, and after 
boarding half-a-dozen, returned with four fine able 
young fellows, without tie or incumbrance, and 
who were delighted to enter themselres according 
to the liberal terms De Lacy allowed his crew. 
As he carried a large assortment of seamen^s ne- 
cessaries, the men were promised a complete out- 
fit, and having distributed a few bottles of spirits 
amongst the boats nearest them, and received some 
fine haddock and cod in return, the Lily braced 
round her topsails, and set all sail for Cape Clear 
amid a deafening cheer from the united crews of 
the hookers. 

Our hero's arrangements were complete, and every 
opportunity was taken advantage of to exercise the 
m.en at the guns, and other duties; he also induced 
them to practise with the cutlass and pistol, giving 
them small prizes, and encouraging them in many 
ways, so that before they reached Cape Trafalgar, 
which occupied nearly a fortnight, owing to calms 
and extremely light currents of westerly winds. 
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there was not a man on board that would not have 
sacrificed his life at a word from their commander, 
for though strict discipline and order were always 
maintained, none of the officers of the Lily of 
Devon used either harsh words or threats. 

Being almost all young and vigorous men, they 
rapidly came to be excellent seamen ; sailors they 
were before, and hardy venturous ones, too, but it 
was surprising to see how rapidly they improved, 
and how expert they became under the eye of a 
commander who spoke to them kindly, and joined 
himself cheerfully in all the exercises he wished 
them to practise. 

Captain Flaherty was quite happy and contented, 
notwithstanding the loss of the fair Lucinda ; he 
had a great fund of natural spirits, really loved the 
sea, had a capital cook, and with the assistance of 
his own man, at times turned out a magnificent 
repast In fact, they were a very happy and 
pleasant party on board the Lily of Devon. As yet 
they had encountered nothing worth chasing. 
Several French vessels of war, they beheld at a 
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distance, but none of them espied the little 
schooner, so that as yet not a shot had been fired 
in anger. With a fine westerly wind they made 
the Straits, and as some fresh provisions were re- 
quired, the Lily was brought to an anchor in the 
port of Gibraltar. 

In the Bay lay the Vanguard, Sir Horatio 
Nelson ; also, the Orion, 74, and the Terpsichore 
and Emerald frigates. Some of the officers of the 
Emerald were known to De Lacy and Oaptain 
Flaherty, and all took an early opportunity of 
visiting each other. 

The officers were delighted to renew their ac- 
quaintance with their old comrades, having spent 
many months together in Malta. The Lily of 
Devon attracted considerable attention, and the 
more so when it became known that Lieutenant 
De Lacy owned and commanded her ; his exploit 
in taking the fifty gun ship was well remembered 
there, for it was into Gibraltar he first took his 
prize. 

From the officers of the Emerald he learned 
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that Rear- Admiral Nelson was going to cruize off 
the Gnlf of Lyons, to watch the movements of 
Bonaparte, who was expected to embark from 
the port of Toulon, but for what place was un- 
known. 

The Captain of the Emerald advised De Lacy 
to run across by the Islands of Majorca and 
Minorca, when he would be sure to pick up some 
valuable prizes, and perhaps he might fall in with 
the famous French privateer, The Terrible, which 
hitherto had baffled every attempt made to take 
her. She was brig rigged, extremely square, with 
a long, low hull, masts raking much more than 
usual with square-rigged craft ; her armament was 
not exactly known, but her captain was described 
to be one of the most enterprisinsr and at the same 
time gallant officers in the French service. 

" By Jupiter ! Horace,* said Captain Flaherty, 
^'that's the fellow for us to make a name by. We 
must catch that fellow/* 

" We will try at all events." 

Having given the officers of the Emerald a famous 
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blow out, as Flaherty termed it, on board the 
Lily, they got under weigh the following morning. 
Just as they were squaring yards and casting off^ 
a boat with an officer from the Vanguard rowed 
up along side and delivered a message from the 
captain of that vessel, stating that the ships 
would be cruising either off Cape Leis and the 
Islands of Hyeers, therefore should he obtain any 
information respecting the movements of the French 
fieet. Captain ■ would feel greatly obliged, by 

his communicating with the ships on the station. 
This De Lacy promised to do, and then bore away 
with a steady breeze at Nor- West. 

Tlie fourth day after leaving Gibraltar, the Lily 
of Devon was standing in for the Spanish coast off 
Cape Antonio. The wind was from the land, and as 
the schooner stretched in to the Eastward of this 
bold promontory, they perceived two large vessels 
round the head and stand out, as if bound for 
Minorca, or siMne port of France. 

The leading ship was a large vessel of 400 tons 
or more, the other a brig of about 250. 
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The ship was under royal and topgallant 8tud« 
ding sails. The Lily was under easy sail, about 
four miles distant De Lacy was quite satisfied that 
the ships were not British^ he therefore ordered 
the French flag to be hoisted, and altering his 
course, steered so that he might keep the windward 
gage of the strangers ; they were neither of them 
vessels of war, though probably armed ships. 

On coming within a mile of the leading ship 
they hoisted Spanish colours and held on the same 
course without changing sail, satisfied that the 
schooner was French. 

"By Jove, De Lacy,'' said Captain Flaherty 
rubbing his hands, ^' here's a prize, the Dons take 
us for Johnny Crapauss. That's a fine ship and 
is deep in the water." 

The worthy Captain had become quite a priva- 
teer's man. 

When within pistol shot the Lily of Devon luffed 
up in the wind, fired a shot right across the fore 
foot of the Spaniard, and hauling down the tri- 
colour, hoisted the flag of Old England." 
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This seemed to astonish the Spaniard, for in- 
stantlj every stretch of canvass she could possibly 
spread was given to the breeze, while she was kept 
a point more to the north east, so as to make every 
sail draw. At the same time the brig, also Spanish, 
took down her studding sails, hauled aft her 
sheets, and bracing her yards, stood in for the 
land. 

'' That fellow sails well, sir/' said Lieut. Blath- 
waite, *'• but the Lily, even under this canvass, can 
run away from him." 

'* I was waiting to see how we ran together* 
Just get our foresail brailed, and try our caronade 
at his top hamper.''' 

In a few minutes the sail was brailed, the gun 
pointed, and then its thunder rolled over the deep ; 
but the messenger had reached its destination, and 
down came the mizen topmast and all its gear upon 
the deck of the Spaniard. Still they seemed un- 
willing to strike their flag, for a twelve pounder 
stem chaser was discharged at the schooner, but 

with small effect. Another twenty-four pounder, 
VOL. n. L 
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aimed at her main^pmast, the water being per- 
fectly smooth, so knocked the splinters abont, and 
brought down such a cloud of canrass, that the 
Spaniard no longer hesitated, but rounding up in 
the wind, hauled down her flag. 

So far the Spanish ship was their prize, but the 
boom of a gun in the direction of the land now 
attracted their attention, and looking in the direc- 
tion the sound came from, they beheld, standing 
out from under Cape Antonio, a vessd under a 
perfect cloud of canvass. They soon made her 
out to be a brig, and by attentively surveying her 
with their glasses, De Lacy at once pronounced 
her to be the French privateer brig Le Terrible. 
She appeared about two hundred and fifty tons ; 
her masts raked considerably, and she apparently 
moved through the water with great velocity. 

" Now, my lads,** said De Lacy, " here is some- 
thing to do in earnest We must capture this 
famous privateer. I see his tricolour plain enough, 
and he seems as eager to come up with us as a race 
horse to the winning post.*^ 
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Aye, aye^ sir," said the captain of the pivot 
gan^ ^' let him come ; I'll dowse some of his sky^ 
rakers before he's half«an-hoar older/^ 

" Hurrah, boys,"' whispered James Kelly to his 
gang, •* now youll have pepper for your soup. 
Cram 'em well, my beauties. Don't let Johnny 
have it to say we're any way stingy of our 
pepper.'' 

In the meantime the Spanish ship also saw the 
privateer 'runniag out from the land, and at once 
she took advantage of it, for rehoisting her colours, 
she immediately bore away. 

** Now blow me," said the captain of the long 
gun, looking at the receding pri^e, ^' if that ain't 
ingratitude, cuss me if I knows what is." 

'* Edge her away,'' said De Lacy to the helms- 
man ; ^^ we must not lose our prize though we have 
to fight the privateer." 

And walking over to the curonade, he aimed 

the gun himself at the flying ship's maintopmast 

The match was applied, and with a loud cheer from 

the Lily's crew, down came the topmast, with the 

L 2 
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lyhole of its flying gear^ studding sails^ top gallant 
sail, and alL 

'•-That will keep him busy,** said Lieut. Blath- 
waite laughing, as down went the Spanish colours 
again. 

" Be gor, Tom/' said James Kelly, with a gria 
at the captain of the caronade, *^that shot will 
spile his digestion, as Captain Flaherty says." 

In the meantime on came the privateer, and as he 
approached within reach, as he thought, of his long 
twelve, he fired at the schooner, lowering at the 
same time all his light flying sails ; but the shot 
scarcely touched the Lily, and the twenty-four 
pounder being brought round, aim was taken at 
the fore-topmast of the brig. The privateer yawed 
at the time, but the ball struck the main-topsail 
yard, smashing it right across, and cutting away 
the topsail sheets, the sail flying loose. 

This shot evidently amazed the privateer, from 
its weight and long range, for she instantly put her 
helm up and braced her yards on a wind, to secure 
her main- topsail ; but the crew of the Lily gave 
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him very short time for repairs^ for slacking her 
sheets^ she ran rapidly npon his quarter, pouring 
in a deadly discharge of grape and canister upon 
her crowded deck. 

" Be the powers of war, Tom,'' said Jem Kelly 
to the delighted gunner, '^ that was a dose, and no 
charge for the phisic Cram him again." 

''Aye, aye, Jem, she's a beauty, this here 
gun," said the captain, biting a huge piece of baccy 
from a lump as thick as a marling spike. 

Bang went the twelve pounder of the Terrible, 
heavily loaded with grape ; but except splintering 
the bulwarks, and cutting the running rigging, it 
only wounded two men slightly. 

The two crafts were now running parallel with 
each other, the Lily, by a skilful manceuvre, 
having gained the wind of the privateer. De 
Lacy saw she was too full of men to attempt her 
capture by boarding, for she, to all appearance, 
had above one hundred and twenty men, who, get- 
ing within musket shot, poured in a severe volley, 
killing one man and wounding three, one ball 
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sli^llj grazing De Lacy's side^ but merely T9aSng 
the skiiL 

A discharge from the twenty-four pounder, and 
the four eight pounders at the same time, com- 
mitted such deq>erate hayoc amongst the crew of 
the Terrible, that considerable confusion ensued, 
so that the brig shot up in the wind, delirerii^ a 
badly aimed Inroadside. 

Before they. could recover command of her, a 
broadside of round shot, aided by the pirot gun, 
brought down the privateer's feremasi right over 
their guns. Still they fought with the guns that 
they contrived to clear and their muskets with de- 
termined resolution, till suddenly DeLacy, having 
everything prepared for boarding, ran right upon 
the privateer^s quarter, after a destructive discharge 
of grape from the pivot caronade. The moment 
the vessels touched, De Lacy and Captain Flaherty^ 
with twenty able young fellows, threw themselves 
over the bulwarks and gaiz^ the deck of the pri- 
vateer. Her captain, a tall, powerful man. fired 
bis pistol at Captain Flaherty, who very fortunately 
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feD in gaining the deck^ and so avoided the balL 
The next instant De Lacy was engaged in a hand 
to hand contest with the captain, while James 
Kelly, cutting down a man who opposed him, 
hauled down the colours. The whole crew of the 
Lily ^ve so hearty a cheer, that the privateer'^s 
men, seeing dieir captafn felled to the deck at the 
same moment,^ threw down their arms and de- 
manded quarter. 

This De Lacy instantly granted, and the strife 
ceased. He was bleeding himself from two cutkss 
wounds, though not severe ones, he had received 
from the captain, who fought with exceeding skill 
and determination ; but a powerful blow from De 
Lacy^s cutlass not only broke the Frenchman's 
weapon, but striking him over the temple, laid 
him bleedinjg profusely on the deck. 

Tins, ccmtest, which occupied nearly an hour, 
was a sii^nlarly fiercely contested one. The 
decks of the privateer weie slippery with blood, 
no less than eleven men lying dead upon the deck, 
and seventeen severely wounded by grape shot. 
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and others slightlj hurt from cutlass blows. Of 
the Lily's crew three were killed, but singular 
enough only seven severely wounded. Neverthe- 
lesSj for an encounter of the kind^ it was as fierce 
and bravely a contested action as ever De Lacy 
witnessed. The vessels were nearly of a size^ the 
Terrible being armed with eight twelve-pounders^ 
four eight pounders^ and four brass swivels, besides 
blunderbusses, and a crew of one hundred and 
eighteen officers, men, and boys. The Terrible's 
captain was severely wounded, his lieutenant 
killed, and also a midshipman. .Scarcely an 
officer escaped without wounds. De Lacy con- 
sidered he owed this very gallant capture to the 
terrible execution of the twenty-four pound car- 
onade. 

Whilst the contest was going on, the Spanish 
ship, even in her crippled condition, was TnnlriTig 
vigorous efforts to get her guns to bear on the 
Lily> and but for a complete lulling of the wind 
would have done much mischief with her four 
guns and her crew of twenty-seven men and boys. 
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The Lily's crew were enraged at the conduct of 
the captured Spaniard^ and but for De Lacy's in- 
terference would have fired a volley of grape into 
her. 

But De Lacy was now resolved to capture the 
brig, which lay within three miles of him^ in a 
stark calm ; whilst a light breeze filled the main- 
yard sails of the Lily. 

**By Jove, Horace," said Captain Flaherty, 
'^ this has been pretty hot work for the time, you 
see it's sometimes useful not to be too active. If 
I had not tumbled over the bulwarks, that con- 
founded Frenchman would have made a hole in 
my upperworks. But you are cut and slashed 
like a pumpkin. Any of the cuts serious ?" 

'' Luckily not one ; a basin of water and a few 

pieces of sticking plasty will set me to rights. 

But I want to overhaul that brig ; I expect there 

is something valuable in her. I'm puzzled beside! 

how to manage our prizes. We have three times 

our own amount of prisoners." 

^* Put them all into this brig we are approaching, 

L 5 
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after diBarming her^ and lefc ihem go where they 
please," said Captain Jialieiiy* 

^* Not a bad plan^" said De Lacj^ ^ for certainly 
we have no business with prisoners. A dozen men 
will man the ship and a dozen moi» the priva- 
teeit'' 

'While speaking the LOy of Devon becune be* 
calmed within half a mile of the brig. The boats 
were launched, and under laeolenant Blathwaite, 
boarded the brig.> There were only eight on board, 
$11 Spaniards. From her captain, tiie Lieut^enant 
learned that the ship was from Cadiz, and booiid 
to Minorca, carrying a large amount of- stores, 
arms^ and ammunition. The brig was^ according 
to Captain Jose De Meiie, Aill of the same materials^ 
buikLidutenant Blathwiaite receiiiseda hmtfrom De 
Lady that he oon^ered her the most valuable 
of the two Spanii^ vessela, for/ when first he 
hoisted Eil^^h colours xm 'th6 Lily^ the ship sig*^ 
nailed the brig^ which immediatdymade for the 
land, while the ship contimied her* course. 
De Lacy*8 conjectures = were cbrreet) the brig, 
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whleh was cowskkred a iPimnfaHy fi»l suler sod 
would haTO nndoDbtodly eteiqped had die wind 
contmued, oonteiiied a laxge amoimt of ^ede fiur 
the Governor of Mmocca to pay the troops and 
other authoiitieB <« the Isfamds. From hec insig- 
nificaoce and her lif^ draught of water, and faeuqg 
in company with a Imqge Aip, it was ezpeeted she 
would escape the British, cmizers hy ke^ng dose 
in shore till they reached Gape Antonio, a few 
hours would: then, tdce her into Minorca. It was 
also expected that Minorca would be attacked by 
the British. 

De Lacy now resolyed to make~ back for Gib- 
raltar with his prizes, for it would not do to reduce 
his crew to the extent required. Before night 
the Spanish ship and the privateer, were in a 
tolerable condition to make sail, as the weather 
was extremely fine and a slight breeze sprung up. 
De Lacy put the entire crews of the ships and 
brig into their own boats, also the crew of the pri- 
vateer. The woimded were retained on board the 
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several ships and attended by the surgeon of the 
Liljr assisted hj the surgeon of the Terrible. 

Haying got rid of their prisoners, who pulled 
away for the shore, no little rejoiced to escape im- 
prisonment, a jury mast was rigged in the French 
privateer brig, and before morning dawned they 
were standing away for Cape de Gathe, with a 
strong south-easterly wind. 

Leaving our Hero and the Lily of Devon to 
pursue their course for Gibraltar^ in our next 
chapter we follow the fortunes of our Heroine. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Atteb a remarkably pleasant voyage^ touching at 
Gibraltar and Malta, the Aurora frigate entered 
the Bay of Naples^ and landed her noble passengers 
safe and weU, and highly gratified by the atten- 
tions and civilities they had received from the 
officers and crew, who had vied with each other to 
make every thing agreeable to the two beautifal 
yonng women, whose presence on the quarter deck 
of the Aurora shed a bright gleam of perpetual 
sunshine over all the ship. 

Lord Elesmere, as an especial envoy from Ghreat 
Britain, though upon a mission of minor import- 
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ance^ was received with all due honour and lodged 
in a handsome palace in the Strada Toledo^ the 
finest street in Naples^ leading towards the Capo 
De MontL 

It was dusk as the party landed from the frigate ' 
and proceeded in carriages to their residence. The 
two ladies were in raptures with all they beheld, 
the glorious scenery of the hay, its lovely islands, 
the thousand picturesque craft that navigate those 
sparkling, rippling waters, the gandy and strange 
costumes of the fishermen, and the magnificent 
appearance of Naples itself left: the imagihaiiop 
nothing to wish for in the infinitndft of variety pren 
sented to the sight A» they passed on to their 
Palaz2so they beheld the shops briBiaxitly lighted,, 
every article of-beauJby and splendour was ez« 
hifoited. 

The trottoir was covered over with immenaer 
taUesi on which glass and.paper VendoBs^ and fan 
makers, exhibited their various goods. It was thft 
festival of a saint, and flagsrwere waving from ihe 
windows, bands of music enlivened the scene^ and 
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himdiieda of every coloured lamp illiiiDiiiated this 
beantifttl. streets 

*' It is poiiliTelj a faiiy acene^" said Hden^ de» 
lighted, to Lady Ebsmore; ^ how marvellotis the 
diffia^mce a few thonsandmUes creates in the look, 
the manners, and the costumes of die hxunan 
racew" 

''In truth, Helen^" said Lady Elesmere, ''the 
change from: sober, plodding, mercantile England 
is startling ; these gay people seem bom for this 
sunny climate, and to have no thouj^t but for the 
moment. 

In. a few. days the Elesmere family became com- 
pletely settled and domestioated in their new homa 
The Count and Countess De:Castiglione had arrived 
in Naples some time before them, having left Eng- 
land some weeks previous to their departorer so 
that they very soon became initiated and introduced 
into the first dides, in that* gay, thoughtless^ and, 
truth to say, at that period most licentious metro- 
polls*. 

The Erench Revolution had not as yet, in ite 
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overtaming of thrones and kingdoms^ taught the 
Neapolitan govemment wisdom or foresight ; while 
northern Italy was prostrate and trampled on bj 
the armies of that wonderful man^ whose genius 
and power crushed republics and thrones like mole 
hillSj Naples reveled in its false security, and by 
the ill-judged policy and rule of the Neapolitan 
ministers^ paved the way for the downfall of the 
miserable monarchy, that was after all but a 
mockery of power. 

The Duke of Sussex was at this time in Naples, 
where an English fleet was shortly expected. Neither 
Lady Elesmere nor Helen mingled indiscriminately 
in Neapolitan society ; far from it ; they infinitely 
preferred small and select re-unions, and enjoying 
drives and excursions to the beautiful objects of 
curiosity that abound in the vicinity of Naples. 

Helen was never tired of the drive along the 
margin of the glorious Bay. The sea was her 
lover's element, and as she gazed upon its wide 
spread and glistening surface, dotted with its 
countless crafts, her thoughts roamed far away 
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firom the gaieties and pleasures of Naples^ and 
fixed upon Horace De Lacy and bis .Lily of 
Devon. She was not without anxiety^ for she well 
knew that the Mediterranean was covered with the 
hostile fleets of France and Spain^ and that the sea 
swarmed with privateers under various flags, and 
she was also aware what a spirit of enterprise 
actuated De Lacy's mind> and how eager he was 
to distinguish himself. 

It was now the month of June, when one even- 
ing Lord Elesmere returned from a dinner party 
at the English Ambassador's. Lady Elesmere 
and Helen were alone when he entered the 
saloon. 

^' By Jove I Helen^ I have great news; intelli- 
gence at last of the Lily of Devon." 

The rich blood flew into Helen's cheek, as she 
laid by her book, and looked into his lordship's 
face, saying : 

*^ How is it possible that you have heard any in- 
telligence of him ?" 

The Emerald frigate has arrived/* said Lord 
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Elesm«re»/'with very importanf despatches. I 
was talking to her captain for some* time ; he was 
in Gibraltar when the Lily of Devon arrived there. 
She sailed siuxtlj after for a cruize off Minorca, 
and thence to the Islands of Iljeres^ to watch the 
movements of the Toulon fleets but off Gape 
Antonio it seems she fell in with two Spanish ships 
and secured them as prizes, and in the mean time 
was attacked by the famous French privateeri the 
Terrible, a brig of nearly double De Lacy 's force in 
guns and men, and aSt&c a furious engagement of an 
hour and some minutes, carried h^ finally by 
boarding. On his way back to Gibraltar with his 
valuable prizes he encountered the Emerald, and 
had an hour's chat with her commander, who, 
it seems, is perfectly amazed at the capture of the 
Terrible. They parted company ihen, but it ap- 
pears he got safe to Gibraltar, andt ten days after*^ 
wards joined the squadron of Admiral Nelson, off 
Hyeres. In a tremendous gale of wind at nor'- 
west, the Admiral^s ship, the Vanguard, lost her 
main and mizen top-mast, and then her fore-mast. 
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and fisallj the whole fleet were forced to scud; the 
£kaerald stood her ground till night, and saw the 
Lily of Devon stand in l>etween the islands in the 
hdgfat of the gale, and ani^hor^ but finally the 
Emerald had to run for it, and at length made the 
harbour of St. Pi^i'e, in the Island of Sardinia. 
While r^-fitting, the Lily of Devon run in, looking 
as trim and as neat as if she had just come out of 
dock. She brought most important intelligence to 
Admiral Nelson; she had seen the whole French 
fleet leave Toulon, with a strong breeze at north- 
west ; there were thirteen sail of the line, and a 
numerous lot of other vessels of war. She was 
chased for eight hours by three gun boats, ccm- 
trived to dismast one, which put an end to the 
chase^ as the other two took the dismasted vessel 
in tow ; he then kept the fleet in sight, saw them 
enter the Bay of Genoa, ascertained, by capturing 
an Aviso, that Bonaparte was on board the Orient, 
120 gun-ship, saw them'make sail for Cape Corsica, 
and then crowding all sail, tracked the Vanguard 
to Lordua and brought this important intelligence. 
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Admiral Nelson was so pleased with the conduct 
and perseverance of De Lacy, and his spirited cap- 
ture of the Terrible^ that he invited him on board, 
publicly complimented him, before all his officers, 
stating his wish that he would accompany the fleet 
in pursuit of Bonaparte, as from the remarkable 
sailing qualities of the Lily, she would be valuable 
in many ways, offering De Lacy any number of 
men he might want The captain of the Emerald 
thought he took aboard half ardozen gunners, but 
he left the next day for Naples. So there, my fair 
friend, you have a full account of your gallant 
cousin's exploits. Pretty well I think for a be- 
ginning, eh ? and besides, it is said he rendered 
some signal service to the Russian Admiral, pro- 
ceeding with his and the Turkish fleet to 
Ancona/* 

Helen O^Kelly's cheeks and eyes betrayed all 
she felt on hearing this account, and her voice 
slightly trembled, as she said : 

'^ And did he and his brave crew escape all this 
fighting unscathed ?'' 
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^' A few scratches was all Horace suffered; three 
men, I belieye, were killed in the action with the 
Terrible, and a good many wounded. But who do 
you think he has got on board the Lily of 
Devon ?" 

** Any one we know ?** said Lady Elesmere and 
Helen in the same breath, and a little curious. 

" No less than my old friend, Captain Flaherty^ 
whose daring exploit of attempting to marry the 
widow of two husbands (neither of whom, as it 
unfortunately turned out for her^ had she had the 
satisfaction of burying), turned out so tragically. 
How he came to join Horace I cannot fancy. Not 
a better fellow breathing, but the last man on earth, 
I should fancy turning privateer." 

'* Very likely," said Helen, " from friendship to 
Horace. I have often heard him speak of the 
gallant captain, and it must be a great consolation 
to Horace to have a comrade and companion like 
Captain Flaherty." 

** Oh, by Jove ! you have no idea how comfort- 
able they are on board this Lily of Devon. Lieu- 
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tenant Blathwaite is a highnspirited, agreeable, 
well*bred man, and liiere's a very handsome lad on 
board as midshipman, and so they make altogether 
a very pleasant party." 

" Surely he will not take his little vessel," said 
Helen> *^ into acticm, if Admiral Ndson comes up 
with the French fleet." 

** Make yourself easy there, Helen," said his 
Lordship, laughing, *' he has promised me faith- 
fully to let frigates and line-of-battle ships alone, 
so do not be imagining he is poking his head into 
actions he has nothing to do with. You may A^ 
pend on it he will be here very shortly, with 
intelligence of this expected contest between the 
two fleets." 

'• Did you not say, Charles," said Lady Eles- 
mere, "that the French Republican army had 
advanced and gained possession of Rome, if so, it 
is very probable they will attempt to push their 
revolutionary principles into this ill-governed 
state." 

*'No doubt," said Lord Elesmere, ''they wiU 
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try ; but Admiral Nelson will be here shortly with 
the British fleets and Ferdinand, imbecile as he. is, 
is already beginning to stir himself; he has already 
sent General Mark with an army to drive the 
French general, Champronnet, out of Rome. The 
fact is/* continued Lord Elesmere, " Ferdinand's 
queen, Caroline, rules this contemptible state, or 
rather her minion. Sir John Acton.*' 

*' What a marvellous history is this man's life,*' 
observed Lady Elesmere ; ** the Countess Do 
Castiglione's mother— who is an extraordinary 
woman for her time of life, being near ninety, and 
in full possession of all her faculties — entertained 
Helen and me for two hours the other day; 
we paid her a visit ; she positively asserts that this 
prime minister of Caroline of Austria began life 
as a barber in Tuscany, and says he is an Irish- 
man; that a successful action with some pirates 
brought him into notice, and that he finally rose, 
under the Queen's favor, to be prime minister, and 
actually the real sovereign of the two Sicilies.*** 

* Historical fact. 
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** Such is the fact,'* remarked Lord Elesmere, 
*' but the most singular part of Sir John's history 
is his marrying, at the age of sixty, a young girl 
of fourteen, and when this young wife presented 
Sir John with an heir, -the queen actually drove 
into Naples with presents to the lady, and shortly 
after the king came and made the new bom baby 
a colonel. But the fact is, the blame ought to be 
placed to the tutor of the king, who permitted him 
in his youth to remain in the grossest ignorance, 
so that when he grew into years, he detested public 
affairs." 

Amongst the frequenters of the Villa Castiglione 
was a young Neapolitan heiress, of the name of 
Rosina Caserta. She was scarcely twenty, very 
handsome, lively, and most agreeable. She took 
a great fancy to Helen O'Kelly, who spoke Italian 
with singular sweetness and ease, and Helen herself 
was quite delighted with her society. This young 
lady took a great fancy to speak English, and 
Helen undertook to teach her, so that they became 
so intimate that the Neapolitan heiress often spent 
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a week with Helen, and Helen did the same with 
her Neapolitan friend. 

One morning the Signora Caserta paid an early 
yisit In the coarse of conversation^ she said : 

*' Do you know who has returned to Naples ?" 

" Not the least idea»^' said Helen^ looking at the 
sparkling eyes of the fair Neapolitan. 

^^ No less than the brilliant Marchese De Caba- 
laterra^ though^ to be sure^ you cannot have heard 
of him^ unless his name has been casually men- 
tioned in society in England.^' 

" Indeed^'' said Helen^ by no means delighted 
with the intelligence, '^ I have seen him often i he 
has most remarkable dark eyes ; he used to fre- 
quent the mansion of the Countess De Castiglione 
when in London/^ 

^^ Indeed I am surprised/' said the Signora 
Caserta, apparently thoughtfully/' So you thought 
him a very handsome man ?" 

'* No, indeed," said Helen naively, " I did not, I 

thought his eyes remarkable." 

'^ Oh, you of course could not know in England," 
VOL. II. M 
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said the Neapolitan, " for you do not believe in 
such things there." 

What things, Rosina?" said Helen surprised* 
Why/' returned the Signora seriously, ** that 
that the Marchese is a * Gettatore.' '^ 

*' A Gettatore," repeated Helen, "what is that ?** 

'' Bless me I do you not know that a Gettatore is 
a person who possQ^ses an eyileye, ^ il mal'occhio;' 
we all,*' continued the young lady, to the great 
amazement of Helen O'Kelly, " wear an ornament 
like this, to guard us from the influence of the 
Gettatore,^^ and taking a trinket from her bosom, 
she shewed it to Helen, who looked at if with an 
amused smile. It was made of coral, and repre^ 
sented a hand and a pair of tiny horns. 

** Oh, you may smile Helen Cara," continued the 
Signora Caserta, ^' but I assure you royalty itself 
wears this amulet, the cayalieros wear it attaehed 
to their watch chains, we wear them as brooches.^' 

" But you amaze me," said Helen, " I have read 
of the belief in the evil eye, especially in Greece^ 
but I always considered it was only attacbed to 
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some evil disposed person^ or some one haying 
committed a bad act « bat you now say the much- 
admired Marchese De Cabalaterra is a Gettatore^" 

'^ Oh, d^ar me," returned the fair Neapolitan, 
carefully restoring the little corld hand to its 
resting place, '^ you are quite in error with respect 
to ' il mal'occhio.' The very highest in the land 
may be a Gettatore; for instance it is hereditary in 
the Marchese Dd Cabalaterra'd family; you say 
yourself that you remarked his eyes. They ate 
splendid." 

" Yes/' returned Helen^ " but I only considered 
them so, being so dark and penetifatidg ; but you 
surely have no belief in so ridiculous a fantasy, and 
most especially in the value Of your fanny little 
antidote to it." 

^^Well," remarked the Signora^ '^ I must confess 

to being a little iner^ulous, but you see dome very 

curious occurrences took place with respect to the 

Marchese's father, who, although a most excellent 

nobleman, every body dreaded, for whedevw he 

came unannotlnced something singular was sure to 

H 2 
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happen. I will tell you what my own mother 
saw^ and she knew the Marchese very well. 
There was a most costly and magnificent lustre 

ordered from Paris by the Duke De O , 

who was superintending its putting up. It was all 
fixed when, lo^ the old Marchese entered the 
saloon unannounced, for he was a great friend of 
the Duke's. A large party were admiring it when 
the Marchese, looking up, exclaimed ^ what a mag- 
nificent lustre/ when down came the lustre and 
was shivered to pieces." 

Helen burst into a merry laugh. 

*^ And so," said our heroine, *' because this lustre 
was clumsily put up, and chanced to tumble down 
as the Marchese looked up, the poor nobleman was 
set down as a Gettatore." 

" But that is only one case out of a thousand,'* 
said the Signora Caserta, and she related a dozen 
more to the same purpose. 

^^ All this does not convince me," said Helen. 
** It'^s only imagination." 

" It may be a riddle or a mystef y, but," the 
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Signora added seriously^ ''sooner or later it wins 
conviction from the most incredulous." 

**Pray has any accident or misfortune,'' de- 
manded Helen, *' arisen from the glance of the 
son's eyes as well as the father's." 

** Oh," gaily replied the Signora Caserta, '* the 
Marchese De Cabalaterra is too young, too wealthy, 
and too handsome for his eyes to commit aujrthing 
more serious than inflicting a wound he could 
himself cure by offering his band to the fair 
yictim. Do you know all our Neapolitan belles 
were in love with the Marchese some two years 
ago, when he suddenly took it into his head to go 
to England, declaring he would return with an 
English bride, but you see he has come back with- 
out one.'' 

That night Lady Elesmere and her beautiful 
protegee were present at a magnificent ball given 
by the Princess Butera. The elite of the Neapo- 
litan nobility were present, and the presence of 
the Duke of Sussex and suite added to the bril- 
liancy of the assembly. 
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Helen 0*KelIy created universal admiration ; 
her youth and dazzling beauty added to the ease 
and gracefulness of her manner, a;nd the purity with 
^hi ch she spoke Italian^ made her a peculiarly 
attractive personage to the gay and brilliant Nea- 
politan cavaliers ; but Helen made a point of never 
dancings which created much disappointment^ and 
diicited much surprise. The Duke of Sussex, to 
whom Lord and Lady Elesmere were well known, 
sat near our heroine for some time, and in-the most 
affable and pleasing manner, entered into conver- 
sation with her, and appeared charmed with the 
natural unassuming and retiring modesty of her 
manner. 

While conversing with his Grace, Helen hap- 
pened to turn her eyes to a party conversing near 
them, and with a start she could scarcely avoid, 
she perceived the dark eyes of the Marchese De 
Gabalaterra fixed upon her. 

At the same moment Lady Elesmere, who was 
seated on the other side of the ottoman, said: 

^^I protest there is the Marchese De CabalaterraP 
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*^ Yes^" said the Duke, ^^ there is the Marchese. 
I remember seeing him at St James's. By the bye^ 
I heard a most ridicuh>as story this morning about 
this same gentleman^ who is gifted, or rather is 
doomed, to bear the title of a Gettatore. It's mon- 
strously absurd ; I would never have believed that 
an enlightened people could entertain so fantastic 
an idea, bat the Duke of Ossuna said to me this 
morning: 

^' ' So the Marehese De Cabalaterra ia retui*ned« 
When in England did your Grace bear of any re- 
markable occurrence attending the MArehese's ap- 
pearance in public ?' 

** ' No, Duke, I did not Why should anything 
remarkable take place ?' 

*^ ' Your Grace, he is a Gettatore,' said the Duke 
quite seriously ; ' our king would rather encounter 
a mad bull than the Marchese. Just before 
the Marchese went to England the royal equi- 
page was proceeding along the Toledo, en route 
to the Campo Santo, when who should be 
riding down the street but the Marchese. His 
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Majesty at once ordered his equipage to turn back. 
He would not proceed^ though he took out one of 
the charms against il mal'occhio^ and held it in 
his hand. Somehow the order to turn back was 
given so suddenly, or so very hastily obeyed, that 
the fore wheels of the carriage jammed so violently 
against the axle tree, that the concussion dislodged 
his Majesty from his seat, tumbling him over into 

the lap of the Princess De C . Just as he 

recovered his seat, his eyes rested on the Mar- 
chese De Cabalaterra who, out of respect^ reined 
in his horse^ and remained with his hat off^ looking 
at the royal mishap. Ferdinand the Fourth was 
completely disconcerted ; he dropped the little 
horns and actually returned to the palace really ill^ 
and continued so for several days.' 

" Would you believe. Lady Elesmere, that the 
human mind could be so weak, so credulous, as to 
feel a belief in so monstrous a fiction ?*' 

In the course of the night the Marchese Cabala- 
terra, who did not appear, by any means to cause 

« 
any apprehension amongst the Neapolitan fair ones. 
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approached Lady Elesmere and Helen, and seating 
himself near them, after congratulating them at 
having escaped all the perils of the voyage, entered 
into a lively conversation with Lady Elesmere, 
who always considered him a very gentlemanly, 
agreeable man* 

'^Pray, Marchese, how did you come from 
England,*^ said .Lady Elesmere, ^'now that the 
continent of Europe is overrun with the armies of 
this great conqueror, Bonaparte ?" 

'^ I had a very fortunate escape of being captured 
in an English brig of war,'* said the Marchese, 
^*and also of being shot whilst looking on. I pro- 
cured a passage to Gibraltar in a very fine transport 
bound there. During a week^s residence I became 
acquainted with a Captain Carkett'' 

'^ Oarkett !'* repeated Helen, with much anima- 
tion. '* I wonder, Marchese, if this is the same 
gentleman I formerly knew ; he is, or was, com* 
mander of the Badger gun brig." 

" The very same. Miss O'Kelly," said the Mar- 
chese, letting his dark eyes rest upon Helen's, who 

M 5 
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again felt an uncomfortable feeling as hers m?t 
his, but overcoming what she now begui to think 
a most unreasonable prejudice^ she sai4 : 

^* Captain Oarkett, was a most generous^ kind 
and gallant officer.^' 

** That is truly his character, Miss O^Kelly," 
said the Marcheae ; ^^ but singular enough^ Stgnora, 
I think I fell in with another genfleman of your 
acquaintance^ a Captain De Lacy*" 

Helen felt her cheek bum ; she feared to raue 
her eyes, but Lady Elesmere at once joined in the 
eonrersation^ saying : 

** How very singular, Marcheae. Pray how did 
that happen ?" 

*' I will let you know, Lady Elesmere, how I 
heard this gentleman's name, for I had not the 
honour of his acquaintance, though he certainly 
rendered me and others a most essential service. 
Knowing I wished to reach Naples, Captain 
Carkett offered me a passage to Palermo^ where he 
was gomg with despatches, for at Gibraltar it was 
thought that the French had possession of Naples, 
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and that the royal family had fled to Palermo. Thk 
kind offer I gladly accepted, and we sailed, but am-- 
trary winds drove us to the southward of Malta, 
and one morning we were chased by a French 
frigate of thirty^^two guns ; though much against 
Captain Cari&ett's inclination, he crowded all sail 
to escape, but the French ship was also very fast as 
the wind was ; the commander of the vessel, an 
dghteen gun brig, made for Cagliari, in Sardinia. 
After a tremendous chase, she came up with us, 
just as we made out the island, and opened fire, 
which the Badger returned, determined not to 
yield without a struggle. In the mean time a fine 
schooner, close hauled, came rapidly up, just as 
the brig, having one killed and five wounded, was 
going to strike, and this schooner, hobting English 
colours, opened fire at a great distance with some 
^^ go^ she had, and with which she actually 
brought down the frigate's fore-top»mast, after re- 
peated firing. I am not suflSyciently nautical, my 
Lady, to give you particulars ; I can only say it 
was one of the strongest and fiercest ship contests 
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I erer heard of, and certainly ever witnessed, for 
crossing under our stern, the schooner hailed, and 
demanded the name of the brig, which, when those 
on board heard, they gave a tremendous cheer, 
though the frigate was pouring in a heavy fire at 
the time. Then Captain Garkett demanded the 
name of the schooner, when an officer stood on the 
taffrail, and waving his hat, cried out, * The Lily of 
Devon.' This was Captain De Lacy himself, for 
Captain Carkett knew him at once, and such a 
cheer as the crew of the Badger gave, when they 
heard the name, I never" heard. * Hurrah !' 
shouted the crew, * we'll fight now till there's not a 
man left in the ship,' and then I heard that these 
two brave and gallant men were sworn friends." 

A tear was stealing down Helen's cheek, not- 
withstanding her efforts, and she looked into the 
Marchese'^s face with an expression as much as to 
say, " I have wronged a generous man ;" the Mar- 
chese saw she was affected, and a strange smile 
flitted for a moment over his remarkable features, 
but he continued : 
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" And now, my Lady, commenced this terrible 
fight with the gallant Frenchman. It lasted three 
hoars, blowing hard, extremely hard, the whole 
time ; the French vessel had troops on board, or 
Captain Carkett wonid have obeyed Captain De 
Lacy's signal to run her on board; as it was, at 
the expiration of three hours, the French frigate had 
only her lower masts standing, her yards splintered, 
and her canvass so riddled that they scarcely moved 
her through the water. The schooner had lost her 
main-mast, and the Badger had not a stick left 
standing, and even in this crippled state these three 
fiery commanders continued an unceasing fire, and 
only paused when an awfully dark night and a heavy 
gale shut each vessel out from the other'^s sight 
In this desperate engagement the Badger had seven 
men kOled, besides the first lieutenant, two mid- 
shipmen, the purser, boatswain, and twenty-one 
men wounded. Captain Carkett himself was also 
severely wounded, though he never quitted the 
deck the whole time." 

** Good Heavens P said Lady Elesmere consider- 
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Mj moved^ while Helen trembled id every limb 
MM ahe said^^ 

And the Lily of Devon^ Marchese ?" 
It grieves me^ madam, not to be able to say^ for 
we saw the schooner no more^ though for an hour 
or more, lights and rockets were burned. The 
gale wa9 so tremendous during the night that we 
drove before it, and as day dawned we were able 
to run into Cagliari, in Sardinia, and anchor. 
The first thing we heard, lor there were several 
Elnglish vessels of war in the harbour, was that 
the French frigate was ashore in some bay on the 
west side and a hundred-and-fifty of the of&cec^ 
and men saved, though made prisoners, her captain, 
two lieutenants, two midshipmen, and fourteen men 
were killed, besides more than thirty wounded, some 
very severely* Her first lieutenant, a most gallant 
ofiScer, acknowledged it was the most splendid action 
on the part of the brig and schooner, (hat he ever 
beheld, that the fire from the schooner was most 
extraordinary for her size and complement of 
m^ and he sincerely trusted, aft^ such gallant 
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conducty tbat she had not gone down in the gale 
daring the night" 

Helen felt so sick^ that it was with difficulty she 
kept herself from fainting and pressing the dis- 
tressed Lady Elesmere's arm^ she whispered— 
*' Let us go home, dear friend, I am ill." 
Lady Elesmere rose from her seat, and giving 
Helen her arm, politely thanked the Marchei^e for 
his narration. Helen summoning all her fortitude 
saluted the Marchese with her usual grace, and in 
a few minutes movQ tb^y had entered tbeir carriage 
And returned to their msmsion. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



The Marchese De Cabalaterra stood for a few mo- 
ments, on the same spot after the departure of 
Lady Elesmere, and Helen O^Eellj. There was 
a strange sinister smile on his short upper lip, 
covered bj its dark moustache^ which displayed 
his beautiful and well formed teeth^ of which he 
was very vain. 

*^ So," uttered the Marchese, totally heedless of 
the brilliant throng that passed and repassed 
before him ; ^* so I have at last struck a chord that 
touches the proud and haughty English beauty. 
She thanked me too, for praising her lover's gal- 
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lantry. I saw it in her eyes, those eyes, so soft, so 
— ^by all the saints," he passionately added, '* I will 
make them look upon me yet in supplication. Am 
I not a Gettatore," and he laughed in scorn. 

As he did so a fan lightly touched his shoulder 
and a very sweet voice said — 

" Really, Marchese, you look moon-struck^ or 
else you are moon blind, for you do not see that 
you are attracting the attention of many." 

*' Ah," returned the Marchese with a slight 
start and Ipoking up, ^^ I must indeed have been 
blind not to see the fair Signora Caserta, till re- 
minded she was near by her fan. Will you now 
fayour me with a turn amongst the dancers, since 
this is the first time I have had the pleasure of 
meeting you since my return." 

*' Indeed you scarcely deserve that I should," 
said the Signora, dropping the arm of a convenient 
elderly lady, who acted the part of chaperone, and 
could, as occasion required, be either deaf or blind, 
or both if requisite. 

'* I am not much inclined to dance," said the Sig- 
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nora Caserta^ as thej proceeded^ '* haying alreadj 
danced enough^ so we will have stroll through the 
rooms; I wish to hear how you fared in Eoglaad^ 
where jour character as a Gettatore could not in- 
fluence your destiny with the £Eur Islanders. Have 
you brought back the bride you threatened you 
would, and thus throw us mortified Neapolitans 
into despair?'" 

*' How could you expect I could, fair Soslnay'' 
whispered the Marchese in a low tone, '' when I 
carried your image so deeply impressed on my 
heart?** 

'^Ah, all this is of no use now, Marchese," said the 
Signora, ** it's too late, I have heard of your passion 
for the fair Helen, not of Troy, but of England, 
and that your love was scorned, as you scorned 
mine," she added in a very low voice, and with a 
very altered maimer.*' 

''Your own imperious temper, Hosina," said 
the Marchese, as they receded from the crowd and 
sauntered into a more retired saloon. '^ Tour own 
imperious temper, Rosina, drove me from Naples, 
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I said I would seek an English bride from piqae^ 
beliold me now repentant" 

** Take care, Marchese^ you cannot deceive me 
now," said the Signora, no longer in her playful, 
easy manner, **' you are playing a part and so 
am I." 

'* Then it's a very strange duet," said the Mar- 
chese, ** for per Baccho, I do not understand you. 
Pray, beautiful Kosina, be explicit" 

** Willingly, Marchese, for th^i we shall play 
this duet better. Now confess," said Rosina Caserta, 
^'that you love this English maiden, and that she 
scorned the brilliant Marchese Do Cabalaterra." 

" Pray where did you learn any thing about my 
adventures in England, or of this English girl," 
questioned the Marchese. 

'^ That is a strange way of answering a ques- 
tion/' said the Signora Caserta, '' by asking one. 
However, I will tell you. The fair Helen and 
myself are bosom friends, since her arrival here. 
I kept purposely away from her to*night, till I ob- 
served you both ; Helen did not know I was in the 
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rooms. Bat it was Helen herself mentioned 
haying seen you in England, and complained of 
having heen much annoyed by the brilliant eyes 
of the Neapolitan Apollo. I asked her did she not 
think you remarkably handsome, and she quite 
naively said : 

'* ' Oh, dear, no rather disagreeable than other- 
wise.' 

^*I told her you were a Gettatore, but she 
laughed immoderately at my infatuation, for I 
persuaded her I had a full belief in il mal'oc- 
chio. I watched your interview with her to-night, 
and saw, whatever it was you were saying, that it 
affected her, and that she and my Lady Elesmere 
left the rooms immediately. Now what was the 
subject of your conversation ?** 

First of all, fair lady," said the Marchese, 

let me understand your motives? You say 
you profess a sincere friendship for this young 
English girl. It's very natural, but there is some 
hidden reason for your present conduct" 

^' There is," said the Signora, '^ but this is no 
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place for a lengthened conversation. All I can saj 
now is this : I know jou too well^ Marchesej not 
to be snre that when you have a project in view, 
you would sacrifice fortune and even life to effect 
it. You love this English girl, and besides your 
love, you wish to gratify your feelings of revenge 
for being slighted ; thus you have two passions at 
war within your breast** 

** You read the human heart too well, Rosina," 
said the Marchese, *' but let me gratify my revenge, 
and the love I once felt for her I will restore to 
you, and I solemnly swear to you, if you aid me 
in my project, I am your slave for life. I throw 
myself at your feet, for after all, I — '^ 

*' Hush, we shall be observed,*^ said Rosina Ca- 
serta ; ** you forget where we are. Let us proceed 
to the supper room." 

** Do you agree to my proposals then ?*' whia- 
the Marchess eagerly. 

" I do," returned the Signora, in a low voice, as 
they joined the throng proceeding to the supper 
rooms. 
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Whildt this scene was taking place in the saloon 
of the Princess Butera^ Lady Blesmere and 
Helen having entered the carriage, drove rapidlj 
home. 

** My dear Helen,'' said Lady Elesmere, •* how 
is it that yon give way to such groundless appre^- 
hensions ? You suffer yonr imagination to dwell 

m 

upon the gloomy side of the Marchese's recital^ 
when, with equal justice^ you might entertain a 
charing hope, and glory in yonr lover's fame.'* 

^ You are quite right," said Helen with a sigh, 
'^and doubtless so I might have dcme^ but this nar- 
rative of the Marchese's came' so very suddenly, 
and he so minutely described the terrible state to 
which Captain Carkett^s vessel was reduced^ that 
naturally I pictured to myself, knowing the reck*^ 
less daring of Horace, a state of things even worse 
in the Lily than on board the Badger. And then 
the dreadful gale that wrecked the fngate, and 
would have wrecked the br^ had she not by gt^at 
good luck, hit the port of CagUari, that I felt sick, 
and to you^ dear friend, I feel no shame in betray- 
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ing the weakness of my heart; but now I have 
time for thought and reflection, and the shock is 
lessened by what yon have so justly remarked, 
that I feel great regret in betraying so much emo- 
tion before that strange and incomprehensible man. 
Indeed/' added Helen, *^ I almost feel inclined to 
admit there is something more than a lively imagi- 
nation in the belief of the mal'occhio^ for every 
time I have enconntered the glance of the Mar- 
chese De Cabalaterra's dark and piercing eyes^ I 
have felt a most uncomfortable sensation^ and 
something strange has always oe'cttrred." 

" Now you say thisr, Helen, because you feel a 
depression of spirit," said Lady Elesmere, "for it is 
quite impossible that you, with your clear and 
gifted understanding and Christian l^ioughts and 
feelings, could even for aer instant allow so mon- 
strous a weakness to have power over your mind." 

The stopping of the carriage at the residence of 
Lord Elesmere, prevented farther conversation: as 
they ascended to the saloon, Lord Elesmere opened 
his library doon 
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"Whatl" he exclaimed, "so early returned, 
how is this T and he followed them into the saloon. 
" Has anything happened to Helen," he continued 
addressing his spouse, seeing Helen O'Kelly look- 
ing very pale. 

'* Well, we certainly have heard unexpected intel- 
ligence of Horace De Lacy and the Lily of Devon,'* • 
said Lady Elesmere, '^ and it frightened Helen," 
and then she related the sequel of the Marchese De 
Cabalaterra's narrative. 

'^ My dear girl,'' said Lord Elesmere, addressing 
Helen, ^^and did you let this intelligence, so 
glorious and triumphant, two little cockle shells 
beating a thirty-two gun frigate, frighten you? 
By Jove ! I knew Horace would distinguish him- 
self; depend upon it, having more command of his 
vessel, having his fore-mast standing, he managed 
to keep his ground during the night, instead of 
scudding, and thus they lost sight of him ; depend 
upon it he was on some mission, and wished to 
maintain his position." 

" That may be true," said Helen, " still he might 
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have been killed or severely woundecL Not but I 
trust in Ood^ such is not the case; not understand- 
ing the nature of the affair like your lordship, I 
at once gave way to perhaps a groundless appre- 
hension.'* 

** Well, I rejoice to see you feel more reassured^ 
and, depend upon it, in a few days you will have 
news of the Lily of Devon." 

** How came you to be up so late, Charles ?" said 
her Ladyship, as the conversation merged purposely 
into another channel, ^^ for though it is early for us 
to return, it is nevertheless one o'clock." 

*' Well, I dined with Sir Henry ^," re- 
turned his Lordship, ^' and after dinner a most 
unexpected despatch arrived from General Mack, 
to Ferdinand's minister, and he at once wrote a few 
lines to Sir Henry, and those few lines sent 
me home, to write off a letter to despatch at 



once." 



f€ 



May we ask," said Lady Elesmere, " has any 
thing unusual occurred, for we are well aware that 
affairs are taking a bad turn." 

VOL. IL N 
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** Faith, you are right there, and I shotdd 
not he at all surprised if we had in a few days to 
pack up bag and ha^age, and follow the king to 
Palerma But the news is, that the French have 
driven back Gleneral Mack^ destroyed the fortifica- 
tions of Rome, and are now marching upon Peschera. 
I feel not the slightest interest in this weak and 
ill-governed state, and therefore as my mission is 
brought to a close, I have no objection to our 
having a look at Palermo, and returning in tiie 
spring to England; by that time we shall surely 
have Horace here in the Lily of Devon, and, by 
Jove ! well go back in her, eh, Helen ?" 

Our heroine justly appreciating the kindness of 
Lord El^smere, rallied her spirits, and before they 
separated she convinced her kind friends that the 
effect of the shock she had received, had given 
place to a more cheering hope in the future. 

The next morning the Signora Caserta paid 
Helen a visit Both Lady Elesmere and Helen 
were employed finishing some sketches of the 
scenery roimd the Bay they had taken some days 
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previously. Lady Elesmere's lovely little boy was 

playing at her feet with some toys^ and as the 

Signora Gaserta entered the room she paused for 

a moment gazing with a thoughtful look at the two 

beautiful young women before her^ and the calm 

happy home picture they presented. 

" What became of you last night, Signora ?"" 

said Lady Elesmere, to the fair Neapolitan, after 

the usual salutations had passed. ^' I fully ex*^ 

pected to see you at the Butera Palace.'^ 

" I may fairly ask," returned the Signora gaily, 

" what caused your Ladyship and Helen to vanish 

just as many were arriving? I happened to be 

engaged with a friend in a distant saloon, and when 

I thought to look for you, lo ! I was told you were 

gone.** 

** I did not feel very well," said Helen, *' indeed I 

confess to hearing intelligence that made me uneasy, 

and, not feeling in spirits, her Ladyship was kind 

enough to leave the Palace with ma" 

*^ I am sorry for that, Helen," said the Signora, 

as Lady Elesmere left the saloon with little Horace. 

N 2 
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*' The Marchese De Cabalaterra it was that informed 
me you had left^ and he also lamented his having 
been the bearer of news that seemed to disturb you ; 
was that the case, Helen ?" 

" Such was the fact, Rosina^ but I trust my ap- 
prehensions have no foundation." 

" Did I not tell you, cara/' said the Neapolitan 
seriously, " that the Marchese was a Gettatore ? 
You see, the moment you spoke to him, you heard 
evil tidings." 

'* But, my dear," said Helen, determined not to 
let her Neapolitan friend think, she could even for 
a moment have entertained so weak a thought, 
*' but, my dear, the intelligence the Marchese im- 
parted may be quite the contrary " 

** But at all events, Helen, it affected you at the 
moment, and even now you are not looking your- 
self. I came to ask you, to come after to-morrow 
with me, to my villa residence ; I have had it all 
newly done up and great alterations made in the 
grounds, and being on the sea shore, it affords the 
most delightful prospects ; the change of air will do 
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you all the good in the world ; my aunt, has taken 
up her residence there^ and you know you promised 
me a visit when my arrangements were complete/' 

** I shall be quite happy to go with you for a day 
or two, Rosina, but I am thinking we shall all of 
us have to fly to Palermo, They say the Revolu- 
tionary army is advancing." 

" Ah," said the Signora, '* the good people of 
Naples are very easily frightened. A brigand and 
his followers, a few years ago, put to flight all the 
Sbirri in Naples, and actually made our good 
citizens imagine that the brigand would storm 
the city. So you may depend on it we are in no 
danger ; besides the English fleet is expected. So 
you must come, you know we can be back to 
Naples in three hours." 

" Well," said Helen, " in that case I shall be 
very happy to spend a few days with you.*' 

The Signora Caserta then kissed her and de- 
parted highly pleased. 

The following day Lord Elesmere, entered the 
saloon^ where the ladies usually sat of a morning, 
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for the back wmdo\7s of the house commanded a 
glorious view of the bay. His lordship seemed in 
high spirits and held two letters in his hand. 

" There Helen/' he said piesenting her a letter, 
*'will that convince yon that your fears were 
groundless, and also, that although the Marchese's 
statement^ as far as he related it, was correct, yet 
there was a good deal to relate, he left untold; 
why I cannot say." 

^^One reason, perhaps," said Lady Elesmere, 
" was that we abruptly quitted the saloron." 

Helen, with a delight she made no effort to con- 
ceal, took the letter addressed to herself. 

^^ You see, my sweet friend," said his Lordship, 
''these letters are dated only thirteen days ago, and 
from Cagliari, and were brought here by the Pe- 
gasus gun brig. By Jove, that action was a most 
splendid and creditable afikir, and the two vessels, 
the Badger and Lily, have made a magnificent 
capture. The frigate had nearly £60,000 in specie 
on board, besides her own value, for as you will see 
by your letter, she is safe and sound in the port of 
Cagliari." 
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Helen's feelings it would be diflScult to describe ; 
joj at her lover^s safety and pride at his gallantry^ 
predominated over all other thoughts^ and with 
a happy smile she said to Lady Elesmere she wonld 
retire to peruse the very long letter she had re- 
ceived and leave Lord Elesmere to read his to her. 

We never dream of giving a lover's letter to his 
lady love to our readers, all such outpourings of the 
heart belong exclusively to the only two concerned, 
but as the latter part of the letter related to the 
contest with the French frigate, we will relate the 
sequel to this spirited contest in our hero's own 
words, intended for Lord EUesmere's hearing. 

'^ As the day closed, and the gale increased, our 
position was, along with the French frigate, suffix 
ciently critical. The Badger was totally dismasted ; 
our mainmast was over the side, with our foretop- 
mast There was not a yard of our bulwarks left, 
and our hull full of shot, yet strange to say, two 
of our boats were untouched, and our pivot gun 
uninjured. Unfortunately we had five men killed, 
and seventeen, including my gallant friend. Captain 
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Flaherty, and Lieutenant Blathwaite, wounded^ 
but only eleven any way severely. We owed this 
to the height of the sea and our diminutive size, 
as the frigate part of the time was nnmanageable 
from one of our heavy shot knocking her rudder to 
pieces. Still the enemy, having two hundred and 
fifty soldiers on board, refused to surrender^ and 
when she could, dismasted as she was^ she returned 
our fire. The Badger^ being dismasted, drifted 
before the wind, and as night set in, the Atalanta 
frigate tried to make sail under her fore sail> 
but the mast, being badly wounded, went over the 
side. This was the last I saw of the frigate for the 
night, and the gale increasing to a hurricane, with 
intense darkness, we drove before it ; but towards 
morning it suddenly lulled, and as soon as it was 
light we perceived the Atalanta. totally dismasted, 
driving on the west coast of Sardinia. No where 
could we see the Badger, as a bluff headland, shut 
out the view to the eastward, and round that 
head was Cagliari, so we thought it possible she 
might have hit that harbour. \^'e came within 
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shot of the Atalanta just as she grounded on a 
shoal, of some extent and about two miles from 
the land, the sea making a clear breach over her. 
By eleven o'clock we had rigged up a jury main- 
mast and made sail, and finding we had complete 
command over the schooner^ and could use our 
guns, we became determined to make the Atalanta 
strike her colours, which she still kept filing. 
Before sacrificing any more lives, we passed within 
hdl, for there was water enough for us, and asked 
them if they would surrender. This they refused 
to do, and managed, bad as was their situation, to 
bring one of their twelve pounders to bear upon 
us; but we had him, in his position, completely at 
our mercy, and after several raking shots from our 
twenty-four pounder, they hauled down their fiag 
and hailed us, requesting us to save the soldiers 
and crew, as the ship would not hold together, and 
they had not a boat left Accordingly we anchored 
to leeward of the shoal, and got our boats out, but 
while taking the crew ashore, for we could not 

venture to take them on board our little craft, with 

N 5 
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SO fetf hands — only fifty unwonnded men, for I had 
fifteen hands from the Emerald on board — a gun 
brig and a cutter came round from Cagliari and 
anchored near us, and finally got all the crew and 
wounded otit of her. I was rejoiced in my heart 
to hear that the Badger was in Cagliari^ and my 
friend Garkett» though wounded, quite free from 
danger. The sea fell so rapidly, and the weather 
looked up so fine that we resolved to try and get 
the frigate off, for on examination she proved to 
have only six feet water in her, and her hull quite 
sound, for she was a strongs new ship. Two other 
crafts came out to help us, and before twelve the 
following day we had the Atalanta afloat^ and eight 
bpurs afterwards safe at anchor in CagliarL When 
I fell in with the Atalanta and the Badger, I was 
looking for Admiral Nelson's fleet, having dis- 
covered that the entire French fleet were at anchor 
in Abouker Bay. As soon as I communicated this 
intelligence to Captain R , of the D; fri- 
gate, he put to sea immediately .to endeavour to 
come up with tho English fleet, which he suspected 
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were somewhere off Candia. The moment I can 
get refitted I intend following in the same track, 
hoping to witness the engagement between these 
two magnificent fleets. ** 

A great deal more was said by Horace De Lacj 
most interesting to our heroine, and which made 
her feel, if possible, more love for her betrothed; 
but not necessary to our story ; neither is it discreet 
for us to betray the sweet breathings of affection, 
and the thoughts and wishes of a heart devoted to 
her he addressed. 

With a heart light in comparison, Helen O'Eelly, 
the following morning, entered the carriage of 
the Signora, and drove off to her Villa to 
spend a few days. She embraced Lady Elesmere 
with fond affection, promising not to stay beyond 
the week. 

Alas I we promise, but who can promise any- 
thing in this life beyond the moment ? We go to 
our rest full of hope, and rise in a few hours to 
see those hopes crushed^ by most unexpected 
circumstances. But youth is the season for hope ; 
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the vnld pulses of the heart, are then throbbing 
with hope in the future; in the decline of life, 
hope in earthly joys cease, but the divine hope in 
the Creator's mercy compensates ten-fold, and man 
sinks to his rest still hoping in a blessed here- 
after. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Thb Signora Rosina was the only child of 
the Signor Guido^ a Neapolitan gentleman of 
good family and considerable wealth. At the 
age of seven years she became an orphan, under 
tlie guardianship of her uncle and aunt ; before 
she reached her fourteenth year, her uncle dying 
without children^ left her the whole of his fortune^ 
and his niece under the sole guardianship of her 
aunt^ who was just the yery worst possible person to 
have the care of a young and remarkably handsome 
girl, already inclined to many wayward fancies. Her 
aunt had lived a life of incessant dissipation, her 
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whole time devoted to the patching up a shattered 
constitution; when her good looks vanished, art 
was called into plaj to renovate the decay of 
nature. Beartless, selfish, and utterly careless, 
she permitted her beautiful niece at a very early 
age to mingle in all the society she herself fre- 
quented ; thus at the early age of fifteen, Rosina 
mingled with the world of Naples, then one of the 
most abandoned and dissolute courts in Europe. 

A few years before the French Revolution broke 
out, at the age of eighteen, Sosina became her 
own mistress, still, however, dwelling with her 
aunt, who was useful to her. But before this 
period of time she had as many lovers as there 
were cavaliero's in Naples. A wealthy heiress 
like the Signora was eagerly sought after, but 
Rosina was as haughty and difficult to please as 
Queen Caroline herself, who set the example to 
her court in dissipation and a total disregard to all 
moral decency. 

At this period the Marchese De Cabaletteraj a 
Calabreze nobleman, made his appearance at the 
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Neapc^tan courts of high rank^ great wealth, and 
very handsome person and features. The Marchese 
soon became the leading star amongst the Neapo- 
litan nobilitj. Utterly heartless and depraved, a 
slave to vice, he still had the consutnmate art to 
disguise his real nature, not that any display of 
commonplace vice would have at all shocked the 
£eur dames of the Neapolitan court The Queen's 
early favourite. Sir John Acton, was then an old 
man, and though still possessing for a mere adven- 
turer, extraordinary power, yet Caroline of Austria 
had no objection to a younger favourite, and the 
Marchese became greatly noticed by her. He 
made a great display of wealth, though after a time 
a kind of rumour got abroad that his wealth was 
partly imaginary and partly acquired in a strange 
way. But this rumour did ]!iot reach the court 
circle. 

It was very well known in Naples that the Mar- 
chese's father had been a Gettatora 

According to popular opinion, the eldest son 
always inherited this imaginary power of the eye. 
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and though the Marchese himself laughed to scorn 
such a belief, he yet made it serve him to a certain 
extent^ upon persons of weak and superstitious 
natures. 

Vain of his person to excess, unprincipled and 
unscrupulous, revengeful to a fearful degree, no 
more dangerous man existed than the Marchese De 
Cabalaterra, and woe to the young and innocent heart 
that listened to his ipecious and baleful sophistry. 

Rosina Caserta was then, for youth, beauty, 
and wealth, the flower of Neapolitan maidens. 
She was quite a match for the Marchese in vanity 
and duplicity. She had also great fascination of 
manner when she pleased, and had an object in 
view for thus disguising her real nature — which 
was imperious to a degree. 

Rosina Caserta, in a very short time, became in- 
tensely anxious to engage the entire attention of 
the Marchese to herself, and he, attracted both by 
her beauty, and wealth, became her chosen cavalier. 
But in such a court as Naples where ciresbiesme 
flourished in all its detestable depravity it'was not 
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in the nature of the Marchese to devote himself ex- 
clusively to his intended bride^ for to this end had 
his attentions arrived. 

The Marchese was notoriously unfaithful. 
Some violent outbreaks of passion on the part of 
the Signora, who refused to give her hand to a 
man who could bestow his attention upon any other 
woman^ led to a separation. At this time also, the 
Marchese offended the king^ who openly evinced a 
dislike to the Marchese and slighted him in public. 
All of a sudden the Marchese disappeared from 
Naples^ just as the Signora was about to relent 
in her pique against her lover. The Countess 
of Castiglione was a great friend of the Signora, 
and going shortly after with her husband to 
England, she there encountered the Marchese, 
and wrote to Rosina immediately, to tell her 
where her faithless lover was. 

The Signora never for a moment imagined 
that the Marchese De Cabalaterra would really 
give her up. She thought she had only to 
hint at a reconciliation, and he would throw him- 
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self at her feet Her rage therefore was excessive 
when the C!oantess^ in another letter^ informed her 
that the Marchese was quite the rage amongst the 
beauties of the English court, and that already he 
was distractedly in love with a very beautiful girl^ 
without fortune, of the name of Helen O'Kelly, 
and that she had no doubt but that he would have 
gained this fair girFs affection^ but that she was 
affianced to a cousin. 

Here, without meaning it, the Countess de Cask 
tiglione committed a great error. Foreign manners 
and customs were at that period so very widely 
different from those of England that the Countess 
could be no judge of the feelings of Helen O'Kelly, 
and therefore from her timidly retiring manneTi 
and great wish not to offend, she judged she 
was performing a part, because she knew herself 
betrothed, the Countess considering the Marchese 
quite irresistible. 

This letter of the Countess excited a feeling of 
intense rage^ and a desire of revenge against an 
innocent girl, quite unaccountable to a native of 
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England. She was actually working herself up 
into a determination of proceeding to England, 
when she recdved a packet of letters from the 
Countess by private hand. 

In one of these letters the Countess stated that 
they were on the point of returning, that the Mar- 
chese de Cabalaterra had still hopes of gaining 
Helen O'Kelly's affections, aa she was about to 
visit Naples under the protection of Lord and Lady 
Elesmere, and therefore she might expect the re- 
turn of the Marchese also to Naples. 

Then it was that the Signora Caserta determined 
to commence her projects against the peace and 
happiness of the unoffending Helen 0*Eelly. Her 
£rst object was to gain Helen's friendship ; and in 
this, after her introduction to her, she easily suc- 
ceeded, for, as we before said, she could be ex- 
tremely fascinating. 

A French writer, in speaking of the Neapolitans 
just before the French Revolution burst upon Italy 
like a thunder cloud, describes them with exceeding 
severity. In their manners and usages, grossness, 
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idleness^ dissimulation, ferocity, and yet cowardicoi 
neither faith nor probity, licentiousness the most in- 
famous, and, above all, a superstition carried to the 
very profoundest extent I 

The Villa of the Signora Caserta was situated 
on the sea shore, some fourteen miles from the 
Mola de Gaeta, and within a mile of the village 
of St. Agata. As the heat of the day was great 
at this period, about the latter end of July, the 
Signora Caserta and her visitor did not leave 
Naples till an hour or so before sunset. 

It was a remarkably lovely evening, and pro- 
bably not in Europe could a more beautiful drive 
be enjoyed than that from Naples along the road 
that then existed along the borders of the sea, to St. 
Agata. The fair friends enjoyed the drive beyond 
measure, though of course nothing new to Rosina 
Caserta; but then she exerted herself, pointing out 
the many beautiful spots they passed, and the 
many objects worthy of attention; they beheld the 
glorious setting of the sun to its fullest extent. 

It was dark, or rather a subdued light from 
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myriads of sparkling stars, as they drove up the 
beautiftilly arranged gromids to the door of the 
Villa. It appeared to Helen a very graceful^ 
elegant^ airy building, standing in the* midst of 
tastefully laid out grounds of considerable extent. 

In the morning she was surprised at the magni- 
ficent views from the windows, commanding the 
entrance to the Bay of Naples, its islands, and of 
Mount Vesuvius, while to the eastward the view 
extended to the Mola De Gaeta. 

The Villa was surrounded with groves of orange 
and laurels, myrtles and jasmine, and sweet 
scented plants, while the surrounding country was 
rich in vines and olives, and in the highest state of 
cultivation. 

Rosina's Caserta's aunt received our heroine, 
who was delighted with the drive, and the beauty 
of the place, and the scenery surrounding it, most 
graciously. 

Three or four days passed most delightfully 
visiting the many objects worthy of a visit ; they 
also made an excursion to Oaeta ; altogether time 
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passed most pleasantly. There were no visitors, 
but this was no drawback to Helen; in fact, 
Rosina Gaserta exerted herself to the utmost to 
please her guest, and when she choose the fair 
Neapolitan could in truth be most charming. 

It wanted two days to the expiration of the 
week ; Helen was in the evening taking a stroll 
through the beautiful gardens at the back of the 
Villa, alone; passing along a myrtle hedge, a 
paper thrown from the other side fell at her feet. 
She could not see over the hedge, but she heard 
the sound of feet on the graveL Helen looked at 
the note, for such it was ; there was writing on the 
side uppermost, a feeling of curiosity came over 
her, and she stooped and picked it up. The 
writing was in Italian, a neat, fair hand; the 
direction was to herself. Surprised, she sauntered 
on, and opened the note, and read with intense 
surprise, and no little alarm, the following 
words : — 

" Leave your chamber door unlocked to-night 
till one o'clock. If possible, I will see you ; if 
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not, on no account go to Villa Compostella to- 
morrow. Destroy this, and betray no emotion 

before anyone, 

^ Gamella.'^ 

'^Camella^" repeated Helen^ walking on^ and 
tearing the note into a hundred fragments, and 
casting them into a fountain near her. ** This is 
most extraordinary ; what can it mean ?^ 

Helen was alarmed, and she knew not at what ; 
she had no intention of going to Villa Compostella 
on the morrow, the last day of her stay. But who 
was Camella? She knew no one of that name, 
neither did she hear anyone of the numerous do- 
mestics in the Villa styled by that name. The hand- 
writing was extremely good« and to all appearance, 
to judge by the style, must have been written by 
a person of respectability, and no doubt by a 
female ; and yet, how could she attend to a warning 
for such it certainly looked as intended, coming 
from one unknown, and in so ambiguous a form. 

She always made it a custom to lock her 
chamber door at night; she now resolved to sit 
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up, and see if this unknown Camella would visit 
her^ and for what purpose ; not once did a thought 
of any thing wrong in the Signora Caserta's con- 
duct enter her imagination. Shortly after, having 
seen the sun set in all the magnificent glory of that 
favoured clime, Helen proceeded towards the Villa ; 
as she turned into a walk, its borders rich in 
odoriferous plants, whose perfume filled the air, 
she perceived the Signora Caserta coming to- 
wards her. 

" Well, Helen,^' said the Neapolitan, '* did you 
ever see a more glorious sun set : the sea and sky a 
sheet of burnished gold, and how lovely the Mola, 
with its dark shadows in contrast, looks ; you have 
nothing of the kind in your nebulous climate." 

'* Nothing so resplendent, I confess,^' said Helen, 
who was a true lover of dear old England, with 
all its nebulosity, ^^ but we have many as beautiful, 
but of another kind, more calm and soothing to the 
spirit; they do not dazzle you, neither do they 
make you exclaim in wonder ; and then our de- 
licious twilight of a summer's eve, our lovely 
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pasture fields^ so green^ and delightful to the eye 
to repose upon^ while in this certainly splendid 
country of yours, the eye is perpetually dazzled^ 
and— ^ 

*'Ah, carissima,*' said the Signora^ playfully 
interrupting Helen, "your heart is in the country 
of your roving lover. By the bye, it ap- 
pears strange to us Italians, who live upon love, 
how this betrothed of yours seems to prefer the 
stormy deep, and the loud roar of the cannon's 
mouth, to the sweet smiles and soft beauty of his 
mistress's eyes. Were I him, 1 should lay myself 
at your feet, and feed upon the light that beams 
from those beautiful eyes.^' 

Helen laughed, though a blush rose to her 
cheek, for some how she did not like the manner 
and tone of the Signora ; before she could make 
a reply, Itosina Caserta said : 

^' I have in contemplation a most delightful ex- 
cursion for to-morrow, our last day, I grieve to 
say, together. My aunt goes to Naples, so we 

VOL. IL O 
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bave the day all to oursdres, and I hare fixed 
upon a visit to Villa Compostella." 

At that namO) Helen slightjj started^ but stoop- 
ing to pick a flower^ tbe start and change of colour 
were not perceived; neither did Helen, though the 
name caused her a slight sensation of surprize, 
think there was anything unusual in tbe Siguora's 
IHToposition. 

'^ This beautiful villa/' continued the Neapolitmi, 
'* lies close to iihe sea> and is built over the ruins 
of Cicero's baths. Avenues of orange and citrcm, 
and hedges oF roses and lavender lead down to the 
very sea beach ; the vicinity is also lovely ; in fect^ 
it is the Campagna Felice, for the gardens produce 
eight crops in the year, and the com fields are ripe 
in the month of May, so we shall have a most de- 
lightful excursion, and that,'' she added, ** without 
being attended by a single cavalier, a thing quite 
unique in this country." 

They had now reached the villa ; H«len found 
it impossible to say no, she would not go, and yet 
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a feeling of dread was creeping over her, not- 
withstanding her efforts to shake it off. 

The evening passed off as usual, and Helen re* 
tired to rest, with an injunction from the Signora 
to be an early riser, as they would have to start 
before the heat of the sun became oppressive 

It was past eleven o'clock when our heroine 
closed her door, and sitting down» fell into a long 
train of reflections. She thought a great deal 
about her unknown correspond^it, and thought 
over all the persons of the establishment; there 
was a very pretty and remarkably graceful looking 
young woman, the Signora Caserta's own especial 
attendant, but she seemed of a very retired dis- 
position, and distant in her manner ; the first day 
or two she attracted our heroine very much, but 
she merely answered with great brevity any ques- 
tion Helen asked her ; her age might be six or 
seven and twenty, and her name was Lucella 
Donatella* , 

While Helen CKelly sat pondering over the 

o 2 
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strange warning she had received, Rosina Gaserta 
retired to her chamber^ where she was attended bj 
her own maid^ Lucella. As the maid arranged 
her mistress's hair^ which was both luxurious and 
beautiful^ the Signora said : 

" You shall come with us to-morrow, Lucella, 
instead of going with my aunt to Naples. Julia 
can take your place," 

« Very well, Signora," returned the maid, with- 
out any remark or change of countenance. 

^^ Did you see the Marchese De Cabalaterra at 
Spavanisi, for I have not had a moment to ques- 
tion you till now since your return ? How came 
you to be so very late ?" 

" The Marchese did not arrive till very late, 
Signora, or I should have been back two hours or 
more. He says all is prepared, that the vessel will 
be off Molita rock, as the landing is better than in 
the Bay of Compostella." 

** Molita rock !" repeated the Signora, *' why 
that is within five miles of this ; the further off the 
better." 
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*' But he says," retamed the maid^ " that the 
boat with this wind on the shore coald not take off 
the English girl^ as the surf is high^ and round 
Molita rock the water is smooth.*^ 

** Well, I suppose he knows best, but I would 
rather it took place nearer to the Mola De Gaeta, 
for already several French privateers have been 
seen there, and one of them landed a party of men 
near the town ; however, it will probably answer 
just as well. You have made up your mind, Lu- 
cella, about letting yourself be carried off with 
her. You know the Marchese is liberal, and he 
has promised your lover a sum of five hundred 
sequins for his share in the project Now, if yon 
both serve me faithfully, we shall completely defeat 
his plans, and effect our own without creating sus- 
picion in his." 

'^ I am quite willing, Signora," said Lucella, ^' to 
act the part you require, but — ^ she hesitated a 
moment, and then said, '^ but would not all your 
plans answer quite as well without consigning this 
young lady to such a terrible fate ?" 
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Rosina Caserta turned roimd with a fliuihed face, 
and looked fixedly into the calm features of Lu* 
eella. 

V What do you mean by this tender feeling for 
a girl who has wounded me to the heart's core. 
She has caused me more suffering than — >but I am 
a fool to talk of this to you. Is not the plan one 
of your own lover^s contrivance ? You know the 
Marchese could have condemned him for piracy 
to-morrow, but he spares him and enriches him, 
and consents to your marriage, and even makes 
over to him a farm in his own country and yours, 
Calabria." 

" I am not objecting to the project, Signora," re- 
turned Lucella, with an unmoved countenance, 
<' from humanity, but there is a risk in venturing 
to traffic with an Algerine corsair. I thought if 
the young lady was removed — ^ 

" Pshaw !" interrupted Rosina Caserta angrily ; 
** she must be placed where she can never be re- 
stored to her country or friends. There is no risk 
in any part of the project ; this country will be 
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overrun bj the French, and all the English drlren 
out of it^ and that before a month expires, so do 
not be tormenting me with doubts and changes of 
purpose. Tou know on what terms I rescued you 
from a life of — ^ 

*' Say no more, Signora," interrupted Lucella, 
with a flush on her pale cheek, ^' all shall be done 
as you desire; there will be no failure on my part, 
and I am sure there will be none in Phillipo's." 

**' Come," said the Signora, ^* I am rejoiced to 
hear you speak like yourself; there is a present 
for you/' 

And opening a jewel case, she took out a very 
valuable pair of earrings, and pushed them towards 
Lucella, saying ; 

^* They will do to adorn you the day of your 
wedding," and then dismissed her. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



The clock in one of the outward buildings of the 
Villa Caserta struck the hour of one, English time, 
and still Miss O* Kelly sat, reading a volume of 
Tasso, in his native language, and as yet, she re- 
mained undisturbed ; not a sound for more than 
an hour was heard, excepting the stray night wind 
after the heat of the day, as it rustled in the tall 
trees, close by her window. Several times she 
paused and listened, but all the inhabitants of the 
Villa were evidently at rest Another half hour 
passed^ and Helen laid aside her book, and was 
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rising to lock her door, abandoning all thoughts of 
seeing her unknown correspondent 

At that moment the handle of the door tamed 
softly, and then it opened, and Helen, with a slight 
increase of pulsation, beheld a female enter ; she 
recognized her at once, for she beheld Lucella 
Donatella. She closed the door cautiously, and 
then advancing looked for a moment into the 
thoughtful beautiful face of Helen O'Kellj. 

" Tou surprise me, Lucella,^' said Helen, break- 
ing the silence ; " you are the person, no doubt, I 
am to expect under the name of Camella." 

" Yes, Signora,*' returned the young woman, ^* I 
wrote the lines you received.'* 

" You are very kind, Lucella," returned Helen, 
^' to take an interest in what concerns me, though 
in truth I am quite ignorant of your intention in 
writing that note." 

*^ I had no other way, Signora, at that time, of 

giving you a warning. I was pressed for time, and 

I also feared discovery, but now I can fully warn 

you of a terrible project against you, and which, if 

o 5 
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it succeeded^ would consign you to everlasting 
misery in this life.** 

''Good God I what do you mean, Lucella?*' 
said Helen, trembling with apprehension* " I have 
no enemies in this land." 

'^Ah, how little you know, Signora," said 
Lueella, with a tone of self reproach, '' of those 
who surround you ; but yet, I cannot be as ex- 
plicit as I wish ; I am one of those who have been 
highly bribed to destroy your happiness; but re- 
morse for the past, and a hatred to those leagued 
against you have changed my purpose.'^ 

'' But who are my enemies ; what have I done 
to incur the vengeance of any one ?" said Helen. 
^' I am as innocent as a child of injuring any one 
in thought or deed." 

'* I am satisfied of that, Signora ; but when I 
name the Marchese de Cabalaterra as one of your 
enemies your surprise may cease.*^ 

The Marchese's name certainly caused Helen to 
turn very pale, and sink back in her chair, gazing 
at Lucella with a look of profound astonishment 
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'^ Eyen him,'*' said Helen, *^ I am not conscious 
of offending." 

** He loved you passionately, Signora, and does 
so stilV said Lucella ; '^ you scorned his love." 

*' No,** interrupted Helen, with a flush over her 
before pale cheek. *' DTo word of love was ever 
addressed by the Marchese to me. I avoided all 
intercourse and even conversation with him while 
in England.^' 

^^ Then by doing so, Signora, you made him your 
mortal enemy. I know him too well,*^ she added, 
bitterly, while her eyes sparkled with a fierceness 
that startled Helen, but the next moment her man- 
ner changed, and her voice resumed its usual cold, 
marked accent. "I will briefly, Signora, shew 
you where your danger lies ; I require no reward 
for saving you, for though I do feel remorse for 
the past, and an interest in you, Signora, I can 
scarcely account for, yet my chief motive for be- 
friending you is revenge I Revenge upon the 
Marchese De Cabalaterra, and the Signora Caserta, 
both your enemies. '' 
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"Heavens! Rosina Caseital ste conspire to 
injure me? Ah, my God I there is then no faith in 
tiie words or actions of human beings," said Helen, 
clasping her hands with a gesture of cruel disap- 
pointment 

" Such nevertheless is the case, Signora ; I was 
not always what I am ; I was once as innocent as 
you, and I believed the words poured into my ear 
by a heartless villain. You shudder, Signora, and 
well you may. I am not yet twenty-seven, and 
yet I am sick of life, and only for the feeling of 
revenge that gnaws at my heart, and to gratify 
which is my only wish, I would quit this world 
even now ; but I must have my revenge." 

Helen in truth shuddered ; she devoutly wished 
she had never visitod Italy, that land of stormy 
passions and fierce impulses, where even trivial 
causes lead to crime, remorse, and death. 

" To understand your situation, Signora, I must 
explain the motives that actuate the heart of the 
Signora Caserta, and which have caused her to ex- 
perience a feeling of intense hatred to you. In 
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the first place, she is passionately attached to the 
Marchese De Oabalaterra, and her hatred to you 
arises partly from hb feeling of love for you. 
Jealoasy urges her to meditate a most inhuman 
act. The Marchese vows he only wishes to be re- 
venged on you for scorning his love — ^a love which 
he says he no longer feels — and has vowed^ if the 
Signora will aid him in separating you for ever 
from your English lover, he will marry her. Now 
the Marchese intends deceiving her^ and destroying 
you at the same time.^ 

Helen was so perfectly crashed and confounded 
that she remained unable to utter a word ; Lucella 
Donaletti, however, proceeded : 

^^ It is quite unnecessary, Signora, for me to ex- 
plain causes, further than I have done. I will ex- 
plain to you the manner they intend proceeding in 
this terrible purpose, and then the way for you to 
save yourself. The Marchese De Cabalaterra is 
to have a vessel lying off this coast near a place 
called Molita Rock. On returning from the Villa 
Compostella in the dusk of the evening, the car- 
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riage will be attacked by a party of men, disgalsed 
as sailors belonging to a French prfyateer, who will 
cany you and the Signora and myself off. The Sig- 
nora will be allowed to escape, from a false alarm 
raised by another [>arty ; but you and myself will 
be carried on board this vessel. The Marchese has 
plotted to have you conveyed to his castle on the 
sea coast of Calabria, while the Signora Caserta 
has by a large bribe engaged the Marchese*s confi- 
dential agent, who owns a large zebec, and is in 
fact a — a Ladri De Mari, to convey you to the 
Barbary coast and dispose of you there.** 

Helen O^Kelly heard this terrible announcement 
Tvith a look of horror, and a trembling of her 
whole frame, while inwardly she implored Provi- 
dence to shield her from such a fate, and restore 
her, if it were but to die, to her own dear land, 
where so fiendish a spirit of vengeance was un- 
known. 

But summoning all her energies, while the 
blood returned to her cheek, she exclaimed : 

'' But, thank God, this terrible scheme of villany 
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cannot now be carried out I To jon, Lucella, mj 
gratitude surpasses words to express. That such 
awiul feelings shoold exist in the breast of a female 
amazes me, but that one, experiencing such hatred 
and intending so great a crime should receive me 
under her roof with the smile of welcome on her 
lip, and call me her beloved friend ! My God, it is 
too horrible to think of I I had better then, Lucella," 
continued Helen, ^^ saj I am not well, and Heaven 
knows, after what you tell me, I shall need no 
pretence to be ill, and request to return to 
Naples." 

*^ No, Signora, that would not do ; you are in 
her power, young as she is she has a will of her 

» 

own, and one that will not easily be thwarted and 
turned aside from its purpose. You must dis- 
semble, Signora. Her aunt leaves to-morrow at 
dawn ; she has managed to move her out of her 
way." 

'' But," said Helen, '^ I could be up in the morn- 
ing, or sit up all night, and implore her aunt's 
protection, and demand being taken to Naples." 
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Lucella shook her head. 

'* Yott would only bring thiogB to s crisis ; she 
woald not let you stir. Ton are not aware that 
about this villa there are at this moment over a 
dozen men, devoted to her interest, men of reck- 
less character, and expressly bribed to carry out 
her and the Marchese's projects; to gratify a feeling 
of revenge an Italian will go through fire and 
water ; shew that you have a knowledge of her 
projects, and she will instantiy confine yon, and 
crush me. As to her aont, she is a woman without 
a heart, selfish, and utterly unprincipled; in gaming 
she has squandei-ed all Uie settlement and fortune 
settled upon her by her husband, the Signer Caserta. 
She now depends entirely on her niece, who sup- 
ports her in her thirst after play ; she wonld no 
more protect yon or interfere with her niece's pro- 
jects than she wonld forbear revenge and the 
gani'iiig table." 

Hulen sighed, and began in reality to be terrified; 
the snare encircling her appeared to be drawing 
tighter. 
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Then how^ Lacella, do jon propose to baffle 
these schemes?" demanded Helen. 

^* Mj plan^ Signora, is certain of saccess ; you 
must go the Villa Gompostella ; you will not look 
well, after the events of this night, y«n will look 
pale ; say you do not feel well, but you think the 
drive and the scenery will restore you. In the 
Villa Gompostella lives the Countess Velletri, an 
elderly lady and a widow, and one of the kindest 
and noblest ladies in this land ; she is adored by 
the peasantry aromid; she is fond to excess of 
everything English, having spent many years of 
her early life there* When arrived there, and 
before you leave, you must feign illness, and appear 
ill. The Countess Velletri will at once insist upon 
your remaining the night, of that you may be 
certain; she is very intimate with the Signora 
Caserta, and also with the Countess De Castiglione. 
To attempt to force you to leave would be totally 
out of the question. The next day send off a 
courier to Lord Elesmere, and request him to come 
for you; thus you will completely baffle your 
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enemies, and betray no one. You can afterwards 
avoid much intercourse with the Signora Caserta ; 
it vrnM be but for a short time, for by all accounts 
the French army will drive every loyal subject out 
of Naples, and doubtless you will return to your 
own country.*' 

" Though I dislike all deception," said Helen, 
after a mementos thought, ^^ still as this will be a 
very harmless one, and for self preservation, I can 
reconcile myself to it; the difficulty will be to de- 
ceive the Signora Ca£erta, for depend on it, finding 
herself baffled, she will keenly observe everything 
that passes, and perhaps suspect something." 

^' She may perhaps suspect, Signora, but that is 
all ; for me it matters not, after a few days I leave 
her for ever." 

Helen O^ Kelly looked anxiously in her face; 
her kind and affectionate nature was deeply touched 
by the feelings of gratitude she experienced for her 
deliverer. Taking her affectionately by the hand» 
she made her sit down beside her, and still holding 
her hand, said : 
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'' Lncella^ yoa have not always been what jou 
now are ostensibly. I do not ask from motives of 
cariosity ; believe me^ I feel such deep gratitude 
that if I could by any means assist or alleviate — ** 

^ Say no more, lady," said the Italian, evidently 
moved, ^^for it is not difficult to read your heart; 
my purpose is a fixed one, and no persuasion can 
change me. But I will tell you my story in a few 
words, it is confined to a few incidents, and none 
of them creditable to me. I am the only child of 
a once tolerably rich landholder, in Calabria, and 
received a much better education than many even 
above my own class were accustomed to receive. The 
Marchese De Cabalaterra was our feudal Seigneur, 
for in Oalabria the rights of the noble proprietors 
of landed estates, still keep up the old feudal 
system. I was seventeen years old when I re- 
turned from the Convent of St. Agata, to my 
father's home; father and mother were then living. 
I shortly after became betrothed to Phillipo Oro- 
tono. He was owner aud captain of a fine zitre. 
though then only twenty-two years old. Our 
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residence was on the sea coast, the castle of the 
Marchese De Cabalaterra was on the lofty pro- 
montory jnst above us. My intended husband 
traded to Naples and Palermo ; in an evil hour [ 
was seen by the Marchese De Cabalaterra, just 
then come into possession of his father's vast 
estates. We all dreaded the father, for he was a 
Oettatore, but the son had not as yet caused the 
fear his father always excited, although a worthy, 
good man. It is sufficient to say this terrible man 
took me from my home. I cannot say I loved 
him, but he fascinated me by his eyes ; he exercised 
a fearful power over me. My conduct broke my 
parents^ hearts.^' 

As Lucella told her story, the expression of her 
features never altered. There was a stern, im- 
movable look in her eyes as they rested upon the 
floor. She never raised them, but continued in 
the same calm, clear, unfaltering tone : 

"My betrothed lover, Phillipo Crotono, who 
was passionately attached to me, became furious, 
and sought to assassinate the Marchese, who con- 
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fined him for many months in a dungeon. Finally 
the Marchese left Calabria and took me with him 
to Naples, a slave, and nought else. I could not 
shake off his power over me. Before he left Ca- 
labria he liberated Crotono, who afterwards be- 
came a reckless man, and latterly became notorious 
as a Ladri De Mari, was taken, and would have 
been condemned to the galleys, but the Marchese 
managed to save him, for I threw myself at his feet, 
and threatened to end my existence if he did not 
save him from the galleys ; and he did, and sent him 
back into Calabria, on his fcaking a fearful oath to 
serve him if ever he should want him. Soon after 
this he forced me to go into the service of the Sig- 
nora Caserta, as a spy upon her. You, Signora, 
can little understand us Italians. From that hour 
I lived but for revenge. Do what I would I could 
not shake off the strange and unnatural power he 
held over me ; it was il mal'occhio that held me in 
durance. The Marchese went to England, and 
then his power over me ceased ; the spirit of re- 
venge then became stronger within me. I left the 
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Signora Caserta to go into Calabria. I saw 
PhfllipoCrotono — ^he was then a brigand — and we 
both took an oatli to be revenged.^ 

Helen thnddered, but Lncella went on^ seem- 
ingly heedless of what she thought or felt : 

*• I have told you, Signora, sufficient ; I live but 
for revenge. On returning to Naples, I heard the 
Marchese De Cabalaterra was come back from 
England. I then sought the Signora Caserta, and 
she then eagerly entreated me to return into her 
service, to aid her in a project she had against the 
Marchese. I willingly did so ; but when I found 
they were resolved to sacrifice a young and inno* 
eent lady to gratify their baneful passions, and one 
who could never have injured them, I resolved to 
frustrate them. Now, lady, I have done ; knowing 
what you do, you can only despise me.*' 

** No, no, Lucella," said Helen in her sweet 
voice, ** far, ftir from it. YoU say truly I cannot 
understand the feeKngs and emotions that rule the 
thoughts and actions of an Italian ; but stiff there 
is much to be said in estenuation of your conduct. 
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Reared in the belief of a power that can never 
belong to a hnman being, yon allowed it to gain 
dominion over yon, and yon became the victim of 
a bad and wicked man who worked upon your ex- 
cited feelings. You now seek for revenge. Ah, 
Lncella, there you err ; leave punishment to a jast 
and merciful Ood ; it will sooner or later overtake 
the wicked. Why increase your error by sinking 
yourself deeper in crime?" 

" Nay, Signora,'' interrupted Lucella, rising, 
but still speaking without change of tone. *^ I 
have sworn, we have both pledged ourselves to re- 
venge our wrongs against the Signora Caserta. I 
have no feeling but revenge, I have entered her 
service to carry out a purpose. I was not aware 
that her project had any reference to you; she 
thinks she holds me in her power, knowing my 
history and Phillipo Crotono's, for she considers I 
will unite my fate to his : there she is mistaken ; 
tile only union between us, is for the purpose of 
rev^ige. Act your part well^ Signora^ and all will 
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go well ; your future happiness depends upon the 
result of a few hours/' 

And without another word this strange girl sud- 
denly left the room, closing the door after her, and 
leaving our heroine deeply grateful, but sick at 
heart at seeing such stern and terrible feelings ex- 
isting in the heart of one so young. The cruel 
and atrocious designs of the Signora Caserta 
against her filled her mind with wonder and 
dismay. She could not reconcile to herself feel- 
ings so horrible and so utterly unfeminine ; her 
own situation created intense uneasiness. One 
thing she was fully resolved upon, and that was, 
when once she reached the Villa Compostella, no 
persuasion should induce her to quit the shelter of 
its roof, till Lord Elesmere could come for her. 

Helen retired to rest, but rest she certainly did 
not ; her mind was far too agitated, so that when 
she rose early in the morning she looked pale and 
really ill : so much so, that the Signora Caserta, 
at breakfast, remarked it, and expressed a hope in 
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such a kind tone, that she was not really as ill as 
she looked^ that Helen felt sick at heart at such 
duplicity ; she however replied : 

*' I am not indeed very well, but the drive and 
the variety will perhaps shake off this feeling of 
oppression and illness.'^ 

** Oh, that it certainly will ; it's the change of 
air with this south-east wind,^' said the Signora 
Caserta; ^'it often affects me, we Neapolitans 
always feel the sirocco ; no doubt we shall have a 
change soon ; however, this is a lovely morning, 
and your spirits will rise as we proceed, for you 
will pass through some lovely scenery, some part 
exceedingly wild and picturesque.'^ 

The carriage of the Signora Caserta was an ex- 
ceedingly elegant open caleche, drawn by four 
horses, ridden by two postillions. Lucella accom- 
panied them inside, two domestics followed, well 
mounted, and another s^t on the seat behind, there 
being no front seat 

It was certainly a lovely morning, but the wind 
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was not south-eoat, though the Signets wished t» 
tnake Helen kaagine her tlln^s a^ete from ikA 
influence; the wind Iras from tha south, atid ^ 
little we^t. The fifnt league ef the jouvne^ was 
through an exbeedioglj heieiutifTil t^oantry, bdt 
shortly afterwards the Appeaines b^an td wear « 
wild and utacultiyated aspect, and tbefi the road, 
which exists too lo1i\ger, turned into an extr^tnely 
wild and singularly picturesqUie scenery; ibe 
ground rose rapidly into very lefty hUls, ita 
many placM downed with thick wood% and here 
and there vast masses of rock piled one apon tbe 
etiier, while the mountain streams gtisbed forth 
from deep defiIes,formifig numerous toFite»ts,whieh 
were crossed by narrow stone bridges^ 

'^ If you were in y<mr usual jiealth and aphits, 
Helen," ^aid Rosina Caserta. ^'you would gi^atly 
engoy lUs almost savage scenery. i$ome years ago 
we dated not pass tfirough this t3*aek of country, on 
account of the hordes of brigands that inlested 
these mountmns, aind those of Istrfa." 

The Signora Caserta had scarcely uttered these 



wosds^ when a. »luriU md p^uUai? whUtU v^ip^ 
Ifaroiigh. the air« 

^ Madonna T esclaii»Bd Rosing tanking paje^ 
'* what can that ixubw^?" 

The ]iQ;!it moineiiit several sbot^ w^re, hear4«. «id 
the carriage stopped mth 9f> »uddei9i a. 9hoek^ tjbaii 
it» mrnatea wer« thrown &e^ their seats iuto each 
otiber's arma Before a word eould be 9poken» tk^ 
oarriage was surrounded by moi^ethaa twenty ajrmedl 
brigands ; there was bo mista)ikiiig tbeoi» tlmx high 
eonieaj hat^t, with hrpad gejy ribbons^ their b^raided 
jackets, wi& iBaumerahle button^ thci erm^NCgi 
sash, with its piatola and pogniards, p^oclaiw^ 
theif tiiade and ecci^patiDn. 

Rosina Caserta lost her qeinrage at onee, while 
{ielen summoned up all hers to the e:^igen£jr of 
the moment Luedla looked perfeotly unmov'edl. 
Not BO the two footmea riding behind; they at- 
tempted to tu» and fly» but to their horror a dozevi 
men, also brigands, came up the pasa behind tiiem. 

Helen certainly gazed with an intense internal 
thrill of dismay at the fierce, swarthy mustachioed 
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iwces of the brigands, bat at the word of command 
from a middlensized, active-looking, and youthful 
brigand, thej drew back from the side of the car- 
riage, while he alone approached. 

*' Merciful Heaven P ejaculated the Signora Ca- 
serta, " what will become of us ?^ 

'*' Thej will . take us to the mountains," said 
Lucella, with perfect composure, and with a pecu- 
liar look at Helen ; ** thej will demand ransom, 
but they will not injure you." 

The chief of the brigands, as she i^ke, stood 
beside the carriage, and resting on his carbine, he 
looked at the inmates with an air of surprise. 

'^ Which of you two signoras," said the brigand, 
in a civil tone enough, ^' is the English maiden ?" 

'' I am," said Helen quite c^mly, and looking 
the man in the face without fear. 

He was quite a young man, not more than five 
or six and twenty, with a wild, fierce look from 
the way he wore his hair and moustachios, but 
otherwise not either fierce or disagreeable in his 
appearance. 
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As Helen imaweired hinu he fi^ed Im ey^a par- 
ticularly upon her, a|id (^fter a momept said: 

''You must coiae with \ks, Sigaoriii hut not a 
hair of your head cihaU he hurt We give th^ 
Signora Ca9eirta<^for we know your qompaniou 
mual be she-^we giv9 h,^x four and forty bourft to 
send a trusty m^sepger to this spot with t^TQ^ thou- 
sand sequins, and you, Siguorat shall theu he tqt 
turned to your friends* unhurt and uuiiyured* If 
our oonfidence is betrayed^ or ajgiy attempt isf made 
to erade this ransom* the &tQ of thi^ EJugUsh la^ 
Ues at your door." 

"^It shall be paid," said the 3igupra Caa^1» 
eagerly, and at once reopy^riug bcPT QqIqut aud 
courage ; '' I will be faithful tp thft tune aud tb^ 
amount/' 

Helen shuddered, for the thought struck h^r 
that Rosina Gaserta would leave her to her fate^ as 
terrible a one, perhaps, as she intended her her- 
self, 

'^ You can have no olgection,'' said Lucella> re* 
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garding the brigand steadily, '^ that I should remain 
to attend on this young lady *i^ 

*• What, Lucella T interrupted the Signora in a 
tone of reproach ; but catching the eyes of Helen 
fixed upon her with a very meaning look, she be- 
came exceedingly pale, and then said, ** You are a 
generous, good girl, Lucella, and shall be re- 
warded for your devotion." 

" Now then, Signoras, since we are to have two, 
why so much the better, but we 4iave honour 
enough to attend on this high-spirited young lady. 
Whatever trinkets you have, Signora Caserta,** 
said the brigand, ^' and money, we will accept as 
ransom for your carriage and horses. THs is let- 
ting you off very reasonable." 

Taking off her ornaments, and putting with them 
her purse, the Signora Caserta threw them into 
the brigand's hat Then turning to Helen, she 
said : 

'* This is terrible, horrible, but there is no use in 
giving way. Keep up your courage ; before the 
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forty-eight hours are expired, the money shall be 
paid. But," said she, turning to the brigand, ^' as 
I do not possess so much money in the villa, you 
must take a draft on my bankers in Naples." 

*• Oh, certainly, Signora/' returned the bandit 
quite coolly, *'we are accustomed to those kinds of 
payments, but woe to him or her," he added, in a 
firm, determined tone, '^that dares to give the 
slightest hint to betray us or warn the banker." 

'* You may rest assured no such act will be com- 
mitted by me," said Rosina Caserta. 

" We only deliver our prisoner,*^ said the bri- 
gand, ^' after the sum is obtained from the bank, 
therefore your messenger had better be here by 
sunrise. To-morrow by sunset this lady will be 
restored to liberty, and your carriage may be on 
this spot by that hour." 

" Now lose no time, Signora," he added, looking 
at Helen. 

With a heavy heart, but with a firm and col- 
lected manner, our heroine wrapt her mantle about 
her, while the Signora Caserta, with a certainly 
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agitUed nuHwer, threw her anos rpmid h^ neok^ 
nying: 

<^ I have put yg^ to » ctqaI trial, Hdon^ in pro<- 
posing this onfortmuite exc9r$iaaa but d^pond on 
my exerting myqelf to the utmost ; tcnmorrow^s 
amuet will q^ dm h^^ Ab« MadonMi I will 
aend a message off to liaplea this i^ght, and get 
the money at onee." 

Knowing her cruel perfidy, HeIe^ coldly per« 
mitled the embrace she receiTed firom the Signora 
Caserta, and descending from the carriage, she 
afcood by the side of the brigands who positiyely 
assured her she should be treated with respect^ 
she deserved it. for her courage and annness under 
auoh a trial. 

'^ There is something strango iu this affair, 
Signora," said Lucella, in a low tone of voice to 
Helen, as she gained her side; ^'tbe Signora 
Caserta is however deceived.'' 

1%% brigajnd theu ordored the postillions to 
mount, and the domestics also ; making a sign to 
his men, they released the horses^ which were 
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turned round to retrace their way to the Villa 
Gaserta, and Rosina, waving her hand to Helen^ 
the carriage was driven rapidly down the steep hill, 
and turning an angle of the mountain, disappeared 
from the sight of those who stood silently gazing 
after it. 
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